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few weeks ago Prof. Massey called attention to the fact that 
A the average yields of wheat in the South, are very low and 
also to the fact that a few men in different States sre making 
yiel’s three or four times as great as the average. On another 
page of this issue a few figures are given as to the average yield 
per acre and the average cost per bushel of raising oats in the 
different Southern States. These figures tell the same story of 
very small yields and of a consequent large cost per bushel. 

Prof. Massey this week gives some suggestions as to how 
these crops can be made more 
profitable and there are one 





How to Make Money Raising Wheat and Oats 


wheat. Otherwise put your main dependence in oats. 
Remember, though, that you must raise crops much larger 
than the average to get much profit cut of these grains. Todo 
this it is necessary to give attention to a few essential points: 
1. Sow only on land of the rigt t type, well drained, of reason- 
able fertilty, with good exposure to ‘he sun. 
2. Have the soil well prepared before seeding; a fine, fir 
seed-bed is one of tbe essential. 
3. Sow only sound, heavy, clean seed: treat with formalin 
or bluestone for smut. 
| 4, Sowin time to get agood 





or two other short articles in 
the paper along the same line. 

We feel that it will be worth 
while, however, in addition 
to all this, to use this page 
this week in calling attention 
tothe too general negle -t of 
these crops in our territory. 
There is probably a small 
area in the Piedmont section 
of the South where wheat is 
grown too often for the wel- 
fare of the soil; but taking the 
South as a whole, there needs 
to be a large increase in the 
acreage of both wheat and 
oats. Not only do we fail to 
grow enough of these crops; 
we also often fail to prepare 











stand before winter; only 
| waiting for a good frost, if in 
| a wheat-growing section, to 
| protect the wheat against the 
Hessian fly. 

5. Put the seed in well; sow 
with adrill if possible; if 
broadcast sowing is done, sow 
and harrow both ways and 
do the work carefully; if oats 
are sowed very late, use the 

_open-furrow method or set 
the drill to run very deep. 

6. Fertilize liberally; plenty 
of phosphoric acid every- 
where; a good supply of 

| potas on the A'lantic Coastal 
ey | Plain. 
os bebe eS ERIE ‘ Due regard to these six 








the land properly for them, to — 
fertilize properly, to sow good | 
si to sow at the proper | 
ime. 


WHEAT FIELD OF MR. R. W. SCOTT, HAW RIVER, N. C. 


The land on which this crop was grown was considered worn-out a few years ago. Such 
crops as this come only as the result of careful preparation and persistent soil-building, 





On nearly ali red clay lands 
of the South wheat can be made a profitable crop; on the sandy 
soils of the Gulf States and the Atlantic Coastal Plain we believe 
that, taking one year with another, oats will pay better than wheat. 
Certainly it will not pay to sow either crop on land that is not 
fairly well drained and that is not at least of average fertility. This 
is especially true of wheat. Wherever the right kind of land is 
available, however, the farmer will find it to his interest to put ina 
good cropof both. Either crop makes fine hay, cut at the right stage, 
if it is not desired to save it for grain; and next spring the man with 
hay to sell is going to feel a whole lot better than the man who 
has to buy. Oats, in the sheaf or threshed, are one of the best of 
feeds for horses, especially for young animals and breeding stock. 
They are good, too, for dairy cows, and are excellent to have in 
_ the poultry yard. Where wheat is sold off the farm, it is a pretty 
exhaustive crop on the soil; but if one can arrange to have it ground 
and sell only the flour, feeding the bran, he can return much of 
the fertility it removes to the land. When he grows only for 
home use, he should, of course, get most of it back to the land 
anyway; and at the usual prices of wheat bran and cottonseed 
meal, he can sell the bran and buy the meal and make a profit on 
the transaction. 

The fact that these crops protect the land during the winter 
makes them much more worthy of consideration; and since they 
require no labor between sowing time,and harvesting time, it is 
Possible in many cases to put to good use much land *hat would 
otherwise be left idle 

Yes, we believe it will pay you to sow a good area of one or 
both of these crops, not only this fall, but as a regular part of 
your rotation. If you have a well drained, fairly fertile red clay 
soil, and live near a mill or a good market for wheat, grow some 








points would make the grow- 

ing of these grains much more 

paying work than it usually 
_ is; and the growing of them 

as a regular part of the farm 
rotation would mean more feed, better stock, less cash outlay in 
the spring, and better soils. 
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Prof. Massey’s 


Editorial Page 


“Will Italian rye grass sowed now make a win- 











ter pasture? Is it better than rye?’’ On good 
land the Italian rye grass sowed at once will 
make a fine winter pasture and far better than 
rye. 





“I want to use lime on a sour soil. Which is 
best, ground shells, ground limestone, or burnt 
lime?’ For sweetening the soil it is always best 
to use lump lime freshly slasXwed with water. 
Ground shells will do very well in large amounts 
for permanent value in the soil, and ground oyster 
shells are better than ground limestone, because 
they are pure lime carbonate. But for immedi- 
ate effect in sweetening an acid soil I would al- 
ways use the burnt lime. 





Please read what I have said about orris and 
stop sending me the circulars of the Richmond 
promoter. I am informed from New York that 
first-class dried orris sells for 5 cents a pound 
as the top notch. The place to invest your money 
is on your farm. Put all your savings into the 
farm and you will get a better percentage than 
anywhere else and certainly better than in any 
get-rich-quick scheme. There are always a host 
of men hunting suckers, Don’t be a sucker. 





“T have read that hairy vetch spreads badly and 
may become a nuisance in small grain. I have 
._ been thinking of sowing it in my apple orchard 
at last plowing of corn in the same. What is your 
opinion?’ You are in the fine wheat section of 
the Valley of Virginia, and I would not advise the 
sowing of vetch there, as it will inevitably get in- 
to your wheat, and it is hard to get the seed out 
of it. Crimson clover will make the best winter 
cover in your orchard, and in your section you can 
easily sow it among corn at last working. Vetch 
is the tares that we read about in the Bible. 





Farm Work for September. 


as it should be, of course, the next thing, 
while the corn is curing, is to prepare the 
land for wheat or oats. The winter oats crop is 
the first to demand attention, though the prepa- 
ration for the wheat should go on without delay. 

In all the upper Cotton Belt; in fact, from 
Maryland to the southern side of North Carolina, 
September is the best time to get in the oats 
crop. Further south, October will do as well. 

The preparation of the land for the small grain 
crops should be the same. That is, thé corn or 
tobacco stubble should not be plowed deeply at 
this season of the year, but should be allowed to 
remain settled from the spring plowing with the 
exception of the surface three or four inches, and 
the best implement for preparing this is the disk 
or cutaway harrow. 

On the sandy soils of the Coastal Plain the oats 
crop will be of greater commercial importance 
than the wheat crop, while in the red lands of the 
Piedmont section wheat will assume importance 
Where the corn has been planted on a crimson 
clover sod with all the farm manure, the wheat 
and oats will. need mainly good applications of 
acid phosphate, and on sandy lands some potash. 

Where there was not this advantage of a sod 
and manure under the corn, it will be better to 
use a complete fertilizer, or one having a due 
percentage of phosphoric acid, nitrogen and pot- 
ash. But in any part of the country it will be 
found that phosphoric acid is the leading mate- 
rial needed for the winter grain crops. 

The important thing in the preparation of the 
soil is to make the surface as fine as possible by 
going over and over with the disk and drag and 
tramping the soil with teams. More winter-kill- 
ing of oats is due to sowing in roughly prepared 
and loose soil than anything else. Sow both 
wheat and oats with a drill, putting the seed in 
at a uniform depth on well prepared land. 

While early sowing is of importance for the 
oats crop, wheat should not be sowed too early, for 
the early wheat is apt to be attacked by.the Hes- 
sian fly, and if this insect gets in in the fall, it 
will be there for the spring, too. The best way 
to avoid it is to defer the sowing of wheat until 
there has been a slight white frost. This ‘will 
mean all the way from October till late November, 
according to climate. 

Sow not less than 2 bushels of oats an acre 
and 5 pecks of wheat. On very strong land 
where the wheat will tiller well, a bushel may do, 


W =: THE CORN is cut off and shocked, 


while on very thin land a bushel and a half will 
be none too much. But keep the harrows at 
work going over and over the land till sowing 
time for you will be adding to the wheat crop 
every time you go over. 
‘ ss 8 

Crimson clover seed are still rather high in 
price, but lower than last fall. Do not fail to 
sow because the seed are high. As a friend said 
to me last fall when he had to pay $10 a bushel: 
“It is the cheapest fertilizer I can buy, for a peck 
per acre, that costs $2.50, will do more good than 


any $2.50 worth of fertilizer I can get.” And 
now at $1.50 a peck it is still cheaper. Have the 
winter cover on all your vacant land. If you do 


not want oats for grain, there is no better hay 
crop you can grow than oats and crimson clover. 
Get the clover in early in September, asarule. I 
have had good stands from later sowing, but 
when the weather is favorable in September, there 
is the best chance for the clover. 

* * # 


If you have a lot of rich and well drained land 
you can sow alfalfa with good chance for suc- 
cess, and a well established field of alfalfa will 
give you more hay than anything you can grow. 
But do not imagine that you can grow it on poor 
land or on land that needs drainage. Sow not 
less than 25 pounds an acre. Sow it as early in 
the month as practicable. 

* &¢ * 

I sowed the middle of August crimson clover 
with some turnip seed mixed in, and both are 
now up and doing well. Turnips make a very 
good crop to sow crimson clover with. 

* * * 

As you begin to pick cotton sow there, too, 
some crimson clover seed for a winter cover and 
a place to put your farm manure during the win- 
ter as fast as made and for a crop to turn under 
for corn in the spring. In fact, never let a stalk 
field stand bare of green growth during the win- 
ter. 





The Month in the Garden. 





LENTY of time to make a good crop of tur- 
Pp nips yet, especially of the kinds you want 

to stand for greens in the spring. The 
Seven-top is good for this purpose, but I prefer 
to use a variety that will give me good turnips, 
too. The strap-leaved varieties are good, but 
soon get pithy. The Yellow Aberdeen is excel- 
lent, and stands well outside and does not get 
pithy. Southern Prize is also good 

I grew a fine lot of onion sets from White Queen 
this summer. These I will plant in September 
for early green onions as they are the earliest. 
Then the Yellow Potato onion planted in Septem- 
ber can be used as a green onion by pulling off the 
offsets and leaving the large onions to ripen. 
These are not good keepers, and if you want good 
onions to keep well, you must grow them from 
seed in the spring by sowing very early. 

For the fall-planted sets I fertilize the whole 
soil, broadcast heavily, and plant in rows about 
15 inches apart. The larger sets I place by hand 
in the rows 3 inches apart. Then there is a lot 
of very small sets that I merely scatter along the 
rows, for no matter whether they are straight or 
on their sides or upside down, they will grow all 
the same. 

The middle of September is time enough to sow 
seed of the Early Wakefield cabbage for spring 
heading. If this sowing gets too large, better 
make a later sowing the last of the month, for 
the over-grown plants may run to seed in the 
spring. ‘But you want good stout plants all the 
same, and it is better to sow the seed thinly in 
the seed-bed broadcast so that the plants will 
grow stout and not be crowded. Sow an ounce 
of seed for every 3,000 plants wanted. 

Lettuce seed for heading in the fall should 
have been sown in August. Seed of lettuce sow- 
ed now can be headed in the frames or set out 
on ridges like the cabbage plants for spring head- 
ing. You can not grow good head lettuce with- 
out heavy manuring and fertilizing, too. The 
soil should be full of rotten manure and then a 
heavy application of high-grade commercial fer- 
tilizer applied between the rows as the plants 
Start to grow. 

You can grow a third better lettuce under glass 
sashes than under cloth, and if you have the 
double-glazed sunshine sashes, you can grow rad- 
ishes and beets in the frame during the winter as 
I did last winter. In fact, there is nothing that 
adds more to the pleasure and profit of a garden 
than a good supply of glass ‘hot-bed sashes. 

I usually keep up a constant succession of sow- 
ings of snap beans, and have my last sowing just 
coming on now. Would make another sowing but 
for the faet that 1 planted some Kentucky Won 


‘way: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
Make azPlank Drag. 


Coenen aemronnnl 


*W\HE PL:NK drag, or clod-crusher, is ong of 
h the best of all implements for fining the 
soil and making a good seed-bed. It is espe- 
cially useful in the fall when the ground is like- 
ly to be dry. It has the advantage of cheapness, 
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too, as any farmer can make one himself at a). 
most no cost. - 

The diagram makes the method of construc 
tion plain. The size illustrated is all right for 
two good horses. Lighter or heavier sizes can 
be made as desired, and a seat can be fixed onif 
wished. 

Don’t get this drag mixed up with the split-log 
drag for roads. They are very different, but both 
have capacities for usefulness much greater than 
most of us imagine. 





der climbing beans on a chicken-wire trellis and 
they promise to keep me supplied. I believe that 
a dozen plants of the Kentucky Wonder wil] keep 
a family in snaps from July till frost. They had 
a hard time to get started this dry summer, but 
they are making up for lost time, and I think 
hereafter I will plant some early bush snaps for 
use till the Kentucky Wonders come on and ther 
need not plant any more. ‘they just climb ani 
bloom and bear long pods continually. 

Having good piants of Flat Dutch or Drumhead 
cabbage, set them now in strong, moist soil hear 
ily manured, and vou can head them in late No 
vember or early Decemver. Bul cue iain suse 
be fat and the plants never allowed to suffer from 
drouth. 








How to Grow Celery. 


all the upper South. Of course, down in the 
celery district of Florida they do not set the 
plants so early, but we grow celery in different 
sections for different seasons, and in the greater 
part of the South we want the crop for Christmas 
and January, white the far South grows for spring. 
Having good plants I plant in the following 
I have a planting board six feet long and 
a foot wide with squared ends. Notches are cut 
every six inches on both edges. In planting I 
stretch a garden line along the intended bed. The 
planting board is set square with this line and 4 
plant is set at every notch, making eleven in the 
rows. It is then moved forward and another_row 
set to correspond with the first. Thus I plant 4 
bed with rows a foot wide across the bed and six 
inches in the rows between the plants. If more 
than one bed is planted, I leave a space of eight 
feet between the beds to get soil for earthing. 
The plants are kept clean and worked by hand till 
the tops grow large and need to be straightened 
up. I then have two cords with a peg tied om 
each end. I stick a peg at the end of the first 
row and take a tury of the cord around each 
plant and then stick the other peg in the ground 
each plant and then stick the other peg in the 
ground at the other end of the row. The next 
row is treated the same way with the other cord. 
Now, I can shovel earth in between these tw? 
rows and pack it closely by hand. The whole 
bed is gone over in this way, which we call the 
“handling,” and it puts the plants in an upright 
condition so that later earthing is easy. A8 the 
nights get cool, earth up the plants so as to just 
keep the growing bud above the soil, and carry 
up the sides of the bed six inches thick at each 
end of the rows, thus making the bed full si 
feet wide. Finally in December, when hard frosts 
threaten, earth the bed all over, and cover with 
pine straw to prevent freezing and you can 4 
out the celery at any time. A 


S: CELERY plants the-first of this month in 
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“LINE UPON 


LINE, PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT”. 





The True Mission of the Farm Paper—Why the Same Sub- 


ject is Treated Again and 


Again, Year After Year. 


By A. L. French, R. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


YOUNG MAN writing me re- 
A centty complained of the “‘dry- 
ABness” of farm papers, that the 
same matter was threshed over and 
over, and asked why writers for such 
journals did not 
get up something 
new occasionally. 
Well, in the 
first place, this 
young man should 
remember we are 
advised that 
“there is no new 
thing under the 
sun,” so he should 
not expect the im- 
possible. But is this a just charge 
that he has brought against the farm 
papers of America? Looking over a 
late issue of our own Progressive 
Farmer I find 42 different subjects 
handled by the several writers. The 
week before there were even more, 
and this thing goes on for 51 times 
every 12 months. Is it any wonder 
that the same subject should be 
treated perhaps several times during 
the year by different writers, or any 
way, some phase of the same subject? 
And, honestly, are the readers of our 
farm papers following their teachings 
so closely as that repetition is abso- 





MR. A. L. FRENCH' 


lutely unnecessary? I leave my read- 
ers to answer this. 

The one subject of winter crops 
has been treated in The Progressive 
Farmer a number of times each year 
ever since I have been acquainted 
with the paper (some ten years). 
The value of the winter cover in the 
conserving and increasing of soil fer- 
tility has been established beyond the 
shadow of a doubt and yet are we 
all using all the cover crops that we 
would be justified in using? Per- 
haps one man in a hundred of our 
readers is so doing, but I rather 
doubt if the proportion would run 
so high. 

We have been told that thorough, 
deep plowing is one of the bed- 
rock principles in the production of 
a good seed-bed, and we know that 
it is the absolute truth from our own 
experience, tried time and again on 
our own farm. Are we all making 
this thorough preparation § before 
planting our entire acreage of crops? 

The farm papers have been laying 
especial emphasis on the need of veg- 
etable matter in our Southern soils, 
and do you think, my friends, that 
there are now none of our readers 
practicing the burning of ‘‘old fields’”’ 
or corn-stalk lands? 
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WAGONS HAVE STOOD THE TEST 
OF ALLLOADS AND ROADS FOR YEARS 








HE real proof of the strength, durability, and value of I H C wagons 
is what they have done and are now doing for thousands of farmers 


throughout thecountry. 


Light loads and heavy loads have been carried 


by IH C wagons, over good roads and bad roads, for so many years that 
there is hardly a farmer who is not familiar with the high quality that these 


names on wagons represent 


Weber 


New Bettendorf 


Columbus 
Steel King 


The reputation gained by these wagons is not due to any one particular 
feature, but to the all-round perfection and superiority of the principle, 
the materials, and the workmanship used in their construction. 

WEBER wagons have been the leaders for 66 years. All the wood is 
carefully selected and straight grained. It is air-dried for at least two years— 


so that the sap is retained, giving the wood wonderful stamina. 
used for axles, singletrees, doubletrees, and neckyokes. 


hubs, hounds, bolsters, reaches, 
used for spokes. 


COLUMBUS WAGONS are made to stand hard service. 


wheels are first-class, 


Hickory is 
Oak is used for 
and sandboards. Oak and hickory are 


Boxes and 


Boxes are equipped with the only binders which hold 


the sections together and do not split the sides. The combination oak and 
angle iron hound is always appreciated. 

NEW BETTENDORF—A steel gear wagon of standard quality with carry- 
ing capacity unexcelled. The only gear having an axle with a removable 
malleable sleeve which can be replaced when worn. 

STEEL KING has the only perfect adjustable stake; hollow steel axles and 
bolsters made to resemble the old wood type; skeins are cast and can easily be 
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farmers with information on better farming. 
you have any worthy questions concerning soils, 
crops, 
Service Bureau, and learn what our experts and 
others have found out concerning those subjects. 


Teplaced; wheels are ‘‘A’’ grade; wagon box of best quality and construction. 
Don’t buy any wagon until you see the I H C local dealer. Ifyou prefer, 
write direct for the catalogues you are most interested in. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) USA 





IH C Service Bureau 


The purnose of this Bureau is to furaied 


pests, fertilizer, etc., write to the IHC 


Our writers have been telling us 
—more than once each year I will 
admit—that crop rotation where the 
grass and legumes come in often, is 
good farm practice, tending to build 
up the soil and just as surely fatten 
the farmers’ pocketbook. Are we all 
following this sound advice?  Per- 
haps,—and, perhaps not. 

The plain truth is—as I wrote this 
young man—that the farm paper is 
not gotten up simply to entertain its 
readers, but is designed as the me- 
dium of exchange for the ideas of its 
writers and its readers. Its value 
lies—as we see it—in keeping ever 
before its readers sound talks upon 
the foundation principles of what is 
recognized by the best posted men 
as progressive agriculture,—the sys- 
tem of farming that builds up the 
farm at the same time that it is 
building up the farmer’s bank ac- 
count. 

And to do good to the great ma- 
jority of men the work must be “line 
upon line and precept upon precept. ’ 

Writers, we believe, should pre- 
sent their thoughts to the public in 
as entertaining a manner as possible, 
ever keeping in mind that their mis- 
sion is to make some point that will 
help to make the great science of 
agriculture nearer and dearer to the 
reader, and to make this point so 
plain that ‘he who reads may run,” 
to this place of refuge—modern ag- 
riculture, 

WHEN TO BREAK CORN LAND 
FOR WINTER GRAINS. 

A subscriber asks if we advise 
breaking the land for wheat and oats 
when sowed on corn land or pea stub- 
ble. 

So far as we know there is but one 
reason why breaking the land is not 
advisable. If broken at this season 
of the year, and considerable vegeta- 
ble matter turned under, there is dan- 
ger that there will not be sufficient 
rain to settle the ground and in its 
loose condition it is apt to dry out 
so that there will not be sufficient 
moisture to properly germinate and 
grow the fall sowed crop. 

There is apt to be a deficiency of 
moisture during the months of Sep- 
tember, October and November, con- 
sequently it is risky to break land, 
especially if there is considerable ma- 
terial to turn under, with the ex- 
pectation that such land will retain 
sufficient moisture to give fall-sowed 
crops a good start. But for these 
facts we would advise the breaking 
of the land in preparing it for wheat 
and oats. On account of this danger 
of a lack of moisture, however, we 
do not advise the breaking of land 
in preparing it for fall-sowed wheat 





and oats, except (1) when there is 
abundant moisture in the soil; (2) 
when it can be done several weeks 
before sowing the seed, and the land 
frequently harrowed in the mean- 
time; and(3)when the land is in such 
condition that breaamg is a positive 
necessity in order to prepare a well 
pulverized seed-bed. It will be seen 
that we do not assume to be able to 
answer the question positively, nor 
for all conditions and times. The 
answer depends very much on condi- 
tions or circumstances. If the land 
can be broken not less than four 
weeks before seeding, immediately 
disked and harrowed, and harrowed 
once or twice more before sowing, 
then we would generally advise 
breaking. If this can not be done, 
that is, if the land must be sowed 
immediately after breaking, then 
we would thoroughly disk and cross 
disk the land without plowing it. 
Even a considerable quantity of 
weeds, grass and other vegetable 
matter may be cut up by the disking 
and worked into the soil without 
plowing. Indeed, unless the plowing 
is done early, we would prefer to 
handle this vegetable matter with the 
disk harrow to plowing it under, dur- 
ing an average dry fall. If a large 
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amount of material is plowed under 
and dry weather follows, it will re- 
quire much work with the disk and 
harrow to settle the soil so it will 
not dry out too much. 

It must not be concluded, how- 
ever, that we advise disking corn anid 
pea stubble land for wheat and oats, 
under the conditions stated, in pref- 
erence to breaking it, for the pur- 
pose of saving work. To properly 
prepare this sort of land without 
breaking will usually require about 
as much work as is needed to pre- 
pare it when plowed. 

Whatever method of preparing the 
wheat and oat land that may be used, 
we wish to insist that it will pay to 
do the work well. Moreover, all the 
oats should be sowed in the fall and 
by the middle of October if practica- 
ble. 

MAKING A PROFIT ON OATS. 

According to the Government Crop 
Reporter, it cost an average of 31 
cents a bushel to grow oats in the 
United States in 1909, and the aver- 
age yield was 35.2 bushels per acre. 
The highest 


yield, 51 bushels per 
acre, was made in Montana, and as 
might be expected Montana also 


made oats at the smallest cost per 
bushel, 23 cents, including rent of 
land. 

The following gives the yield per 
acre and the cost per bushel, includ- 
ing rent of land, in the States in our 
territory: 


State. Yield per acre. Cost per bu. 
Oklahoma .. 35.7 bushels. 25 cents. 
"LOMAS! (sievereréte Sane Zo 
Arkansas ‘sor * 35 
Louisiana ... 28.5 ‘“* oo 
Tennessee 260.4 “ 36 = 
Virginia 2oc0 «** 4) = 
Alabama 26.0 “ ay, “? 
Georgia i ieee =" 44 * 
Mississippi .. 24.0 ‘ 45 * 
N: Caroling . 23.0 “** 45 * 
S. Carolinas: 27.9 * 46 ‘ 
Florida eee 46 ‘ 


It will be noticed that only one 
Southern State, Oklahoma, produced 
as large a yield per acre as the aver- 
age of the whole United States and 
only two States, Oklahoma and Texas 
produced oats as cheaply as the aver- 
age for the whole country. 

The average value of oats per 
bushel in the United States in 1909 
was 40 cents a bushel which, at an 
average cost of 31 cents a bushel, in- 
cluding rent of land, gives a profit of 
29 per cent on the cost of production. 


While our showing is not good, 
it need not be discouraging. With 


more peas after the oats, more oats 
sowed at the right time in the fall 
and better preparation of the land, 
oats may be made one of our profit- 
able crops. 
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ONE SOUTHERN FARMER wroie us: 
“‘My land is worth at least $100 more per acre 
where I used NITRAGIN.” 
He used $2 worth of it. Address us and we 


will show you how he did it. We will see you 
through to success. 


GERWAN-AMERICAN NITRAGIN CO. 


Box 363, Savannah, Ga. 
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130% MORE CROPS | 


oa. Special Alfalfa Advantages 


Our free book on cultivation, ‘‘More 
Grain Per Acre,’’ shows the sure way 
to get many more dollars from your 
field. Think of it, you intelligent farm- 
ers—30 per cent. bigger crops—30 per 
cent more earnings—even better 
in dry seasons. ere is one of 
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Rolls the ground when drilling, packing the 
sub-surface and conserving moisture. The 
rolier adds but little—surprisingly little—to 
draft. * If desired, as in a wet season, roller ma 
be taken off and used separately. This drill has 
wood bearings in each disc, giving less draft, no 
trouble, less noise, uses less oil, gives much 
longer wear. Write for free book No. 93 


THE WM. FETZER CO.. Springfield, lll. 
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DRILLING MACHINERY 


43 years’ successful operation. 
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world, We make acomplete line 
of Drilling Machines and tools 
forevery condition of earth 
and rock drilling and min-| 
eral prospecting. Complete} 
catalogue No, 120 showing al 















40 styles of machines free. 
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Aurora, Ill. 


Chicago Office: First National Bank Building , 
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mail carriers for one horse ora pair. Not the 
cheapest, but the best. Write for Cat.S. Address 


W. S. FRAZIER & CO., Aurora, Ill. 
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EX\Soon save their cost. Make every wagon a spring 











bri more money, Ask for special pro 
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Handy Wagons 
For Farm Work 
Low, no high utting, last 
alifetime. for horse 
and man. Broad tired steel wheels cannot be broken 
anddonotmakeruts. Notiresetting, nothingto dry 
apart. Alltire widths. Write for free book to-day to 
ELECTRIC WHEELCO.,Box59, Quincy,|Iil, 
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IF YOUR 


Cowpeas 


Are Planted in Rows 
our machine will cut, thresh and clean them at 
one operation. For particulars, address 


THE COW PEA HARVESTER COMPANY 
Salisbury, Maryland. 


W TheVictor Pea Huller 


f thrashes Peas, Beans, etc. Strong, 

easily operated and light in weight. 
| Does nearly as much work as lar- 

ger and heavier machines. Go 

1) wheat fan and separator. Cata- 

SB logue free. Address VICTOR PEA 

HULLER CO., Dept. 54 Rome, Ga. 


STORAGE TANKS 


It shows illustrations of plain and corru- 
gated tanks, big tanks and little tanks, 
round, square, oblong, tapering—any 

kind of a tank you need, made to your 
wea order. Alsounderground storage gaso- 
line tanks. All our American tanks are 
made from Rust Resisting American In- 
ot Tron to last a lifetime. Tell us about your needs and send 
or Tank Booklet W Prices reasonable. 


The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


WATER TANKS 


Made of Cypress 


Fer Farms and Suburban Homes 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
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HARVESTING AND CURING PEANUTS. 


How to Dig the Peanuts at Least Expense, and So as to Leave 
the Roots in the Ground—How to Cure and How to Stack. 


By W. R. Beattie, Assistant Horiculturist U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


ed too early. Many farmers 
make a mistake in digging 

their peanut crop before it has 
reached full maturity. Peanuts are 
not ready to dig until the foliage be- 
gins to turn slightly yellow, or to the 
northward just before the first frost. 
Peanuts should not be pulled from 
the ground, but they should be dug 
or lifted in the same way as potatoes. 
If we pull the peanut vines, many 
of the best nuts will be left in the 
ground. If the best methods are fol- 
lowed, the peanuts are loosened from 
the soil by means of a cutter which 


Preece should not be harvest- 




















WHERE TO CUT THE ROOT. 


Cut at the black line, the roots on 
which the nitrogen nodules grow are 
left in the ground. 





will cut off the tap-root just below 
the cluster of nuts, leaving most of 
the root system in the ground. A 
U-shaped bar of steel, sharpened on 
one edge, and mounted below a com- 
mon plow-stock will answer, or a reg- 
ular machine potato digger may be 
used. The machine potato digger 
has the advantage that it both digs 
and shakes the vines, making it un- 
necessary to employ hand labor to rid 
them of soil. 

Many persons have the impression 
that it is only necessary to dig the 
peanuts, let them lie to cure for sev- 
eral days, then put them up in loose 
cocks or haul them to a barn to cure 
This method will not produce either 
a marketable grade of peanuts or 
hay that is of any value. The proper 
method is to dig peanuts during the 
early part of the day, after they are 
free from dew, and let the vines lie 
three to six hours to wilt. This first 
stage of the curing process should 
not be allowed to go so far that the 
leaves become brittle, but merely un- 
til they are limp or beginning to curl. 
They are then ready for stacking. As 
a rule, those dug first in the morn- 
ing will be ready for stacking after 
the noon hour, and all should be 
stacked before the dew begins to 
form in the evening. 

The second step in the curing pro- 
cess is best accomplished by placing 
the peanut vines in small stacks 
around poles. The poles should be 
about 3 or 4 inches through at the 
large end and 7 feet long. These 
poles or stakes should be cut in ad- 
vance, hauled and distributed in the 
peanut field, a line of stakes for every 
ten or twelve rows of peanuts. AS 
a rule, about twenty-two stakes will 
be required to the acre. After the 
peanuts are dug and while the vines 
are drying in the sunshine, these 
stakes are set in the ground bv 
means of a bar or a post-hole digger 


and securely tamped in place. Two 
little cross pieces are then nailed to 
the stake about 8 inches from the 
ground to hold the center of the 
stack off the ground and to permit 
the air to get underneath the stack. 

In stacking peanuts it is custom- 
ary for two men to work together 
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center of the stack and a slo 
of the peas. As a result, 
will be bright and plump rather th 
darkened and shriveled ag ig the ‘an 
where they are cured for Several din 
spread in the field or in Windrowg ‘s 
When the peanuts are proper 
stacked it will be safe to leave then 
stand several weeks before Pickin 
from the vines. At least four or te 
weeks’ time should be allowed Pe 
the peas to cure in stacks, < 
As stated in the beginning, tog 
much stress can not be laid upon the 
importance of proper harvesting and 


W drying 
the peas 
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A SCOOP 


HARVESTER. 
Useful for the Grower With Only a Small Acreage. 
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one bringing in the vines by means of 
a seed fork or a six-tined fork whild@ 
the other builds the stack. Hand 
methods of bringing the peanuts to 
the stack have been found prefer- 
able to the use of horse tools as the 


curing the crop. By placing the vines 
in the small stacks a better grade of 
hay is obtained and the cost of stack- 
ing is no greater than by a less satis 
factory method. As a rule, the en- 
tire cost of digging, setting the poles 

















A POTATO DIGGER, ALSO GOOD FOR 
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DIGGING PEANUTS. 


The Sort of Tool Needed by the Farmer Who Grows Many Peanuts. 
— ea 





latter tangle and injure the vines. 
The stacks should always be built 
with the peas next to the stake and 
the tops outward. The middle of 
the stack must be kept high to shed 
water, and a bunch of vines should 
occasionally be hung around the stake 
to tie the stack together. Near the 
top of the stake the stack is drawn 
to a point and capped with a little 
dry grass or a few peanut vines roll- 
ed together. 

The essential points in curing pea- 
nuts are to handle them only when 
the vines are free from dew or rain, 
to place them in the stacks before the 
leaves have become so dry as to lose 
color or shatter, and to make the 
stacks so small that the air will pene- 
trate them. The stacks should not 
be more than 3 feet in diameter and 
6 feet in height. 

The roughness of the stake, to- 
gether with the two small cross- 
pieces near the bottom will permit 
of a circulation of air through the 


and stacking is not more than $2.50 
an acre. Peanuts that have bee 
well stacked are easy to handle, ag 
the entire stack, pole and all, may 
be lifted and hauled to the pickins 
machine. This phase of the work will 
be treated in a subsequent article. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 431 on “The 
Peanut” can be secured free by send: 
ing your address to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Wasbiné 
ton, D. C. 

Discouraging. 
A pompous man went into a drug 


es 








store to buy a cigar. The only v4 
son he found there was the 
water dispenser. The boy was sweer 
ing out the store. 

“‘eweesiie out, eh?” said the “a 
“Well, that’s how I got my start 

The boy looked him over, ag 
plied, ‘‘Aw, what do you want » 
courage me like that for?’ i 

When the man left, he was fro 
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| OUR PROGRESSIVE YOUNG PEOPLE. | 





SOME GOOD THINGS COMING. 


Next week we shall begin a series 
of talks to Progressive Farmer boys 
py “The Old Boy.” You may have 
heard of the Old Boy as the worst 
possible sort of a person; but this 
Old Boy isn’t bad at all. In fact, he 
is perfectly harmless, a professor of 
horticulture at a Southern Universi- 
ty, a man of wide experience, and a 
charming writer and talker. He isa | 
so old, either, that he can’t be per- 
fectly at home with a crowd of boys. 
He is going to talk on a great variety 
of subjects, and we believe every boy 
who reads The Progressive Farmer 
will be glad to get up close and lis- 
ten to what he says. We hope to 
have a talk from him every few 
weeks, and along between these talks 
we shall run Mr. Brimley’s ‘Wild 
Life’ studies, letters and stories for 
the boys and girls by other writers, 
and a lot of letters from the young 
people themselves. 

This reminds us to ask all the 
boys and girls who read the paper to 
write us whenever they feel like it. 
We don’t care for the sort of letters 
that only tell how old you are ana 
that you go to school and get your 
lessons and help on the farn’ or in 
the house. We all do these things, 
or used to. But we do believe that 
there are a whole lot of our boys 
and girls who have done or seen 
things that would make interesting 
stories; and we want to hear from 
every One of these. We don’t care 
if you are just ‘‘a little kid” or if 
you are nearly grown up, write us 
just the same. We don’t expect to 
be able to publish all the letters we 
get, but. we’ll always be glad to hear 

from you and if you write us a really 

interesting letter we’ll give you a 

dollar for it. 

We might say, too, to the girls 
that we are hoping to have a story 
for them now and then from a writer 
who can write just as well as can 
“The Old Boy.’’ And, of course, ar- 
ticle’s like Mr. Brimley’s will appeal 
to the girls just as much as to the 
boys. 





TAKE CARE OF THE BIRDS. 


One-Dollar Prize Letter. 


Dear Editors: Sometimes you see 

boy or even a man out with a gun 
killing birds as fast as they appear. 
This should be stopped. Some birds 
are the friend of the farmer and 
should be protected. Their greatest 
work is to destroy insects. 

The boys in the family may do a 
great good by building bird houses 
about the barn, house and shade 
trees. The houses should be kept 
out of reach of cats and dogs. Give 
each room 6 inches of floor space and 
make it 8 inches high. A single op- 
ening near the top 2 inches in diam- 
eter should be made for large birds; 
but for small birds such as the wren 
a 1-inch door will do. 

When I was a small boy I would 
trap and kill birds, but I know bet- 
ter now, and wish I had known h~- 
fore now. 

I have built a great many bird 
houses this year and put up about 
the farm. And the birds built nests 
in them, too. I used old boards or 
élanks, 

If birds felt that man was a friend 
and not a foe, they would often turn 
to him for protection. Think of the 
storms, winds and rains: would you 
like to have to stay out in them as 
the birds do sometimes? Think of 
it. The bird is the friend of the 
farmer. We can not have too many 
birds. They should be encouraged 
and protected. They should be sup- 
blied with shelter and water. 


ALONZO McKAY. 
Oak Ridge, Miss. 


A GIRL WHO PAINTS AND 
WRITES. 


Dear Editors: I live on a beauti- 
ful farm in dear old Tennessee with 
my parents. I help mother with 
the housework and sometimes I cook 
dinner and let our cook, who is an 
old colored woman, help papa with 
the field work. Papa always appre- 
ciates this very much. Mother be- 
gan training me to do house work 
when I. was seven years of age and 


color pictures. 
be fine in art. 

In front of our house is a beauti- 
ful lawn and sugar maple trees. We 
have a lawn swing out in our lawn 
and it is very pleasant to sit out 
there in the afternoon and watch the 
bees and butterflies play about in 
the grass and to hear the sweet bird 
songs which seem to cheer us, even 
if we are sad and despondent. 

My flower garden is on the south 
side of the house and I work the 
flowers, with the help of the other 
children. I study and read what 
spare time I have. I have just fin- 
ished a large book of Shakespeare’s 


I hope some day to 














SENATOR JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS SENDS A MESSAGE 
TO OUR PROGRESSIVE FARMER BOYS. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 


Washington, D. C., August 23, 1911. 
Mr. Clarence Poe, The Progressive Farmer. 








(Signed) 


My Dear Sir: My word to the 
farm boy of the South would be 
that the three secrets of success 
are Industry, Perseverance, In- 
telligence. Industry without intel- 
ligence does not win; intelligence 
without industry does not win, and 
the two together must be coupled 
with perseverance—and to _ this 
must be added that degree of hon- 
esty in dealing with one’s neigh- 
bors that makes friends for life. 

The movement “back to the 
farm” is no longer a mere doc- 
trine. It is actually taking place 
and it is taking place amongst the 
most intelligent of the Southern 
boys. They are beginning to learn 
that in a climate that is almost 
perfect for agricultural production, 
an acre of land with intelligent 
management, good seed, deep 
preparation, careful planting, thor- 
ough and frequent cultivation, 
with the soil occupied all the year 
by something to keep it from leach- 
ing, can be made worth five times 
as much as an acre under ordinary 
circumstances is worth. 

Very truly yours, 

JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS. 








I have kept it up ever since. In the 
afternoon I have time te sew and 
paint or entertain my friends. I have 
been taking art and can paint very 
well. I make a good many water- 


writings and certainly think he was a 
very learned man and wrote many 
charming stories. I have written 
several pieces of poetry, one of which 
will be published in our paper. 
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I hope some day to teach schooi 
and I thihk art and composition are 
two very important steps which every 
teacher should be well up on. Of 
course, the literary part of education 
is most needful to the teacher. I fin- 
ished the tenth grade last term.at a 
high school. I trust all the farm boys 
and girls will strive to get education, 
for it is very important in life. 

VELMA RHODES. 

Covington, Tenn. 





TWO FINE AMBITIONS. 


Dear Editors:—I am a farmer’s 
daughter, 13 years old. I can cook, 
churn, wash, and iron and do some 
of almost everything there is to do. 
I and my brothers have an acre of 
cotton. It is in bloom now. I en- 
joy working it. <A lot of outdoor 
exercise is good for any girl. 

I have been going to a 4-months’ 
school, and haven’t had a chance for 
a very good education. I study the 
seventh grade. I enjoy studying 
English and geography best. I am 
hoping to get a good education. My 
desire has always been to teach 
school, and learn music real well. 

IRENE CABLE. 

McLeansville, N. C. 





BOYS SHOULD BE AMBITIOUS. 


The right sort of ambition helps to 
keep many a youth in the path of 
rectitude. The boy who starts in at 
the foot of the ladder heartily ambi- 
tions to become the best farmer in 
the neighborhood, or to stand at the 
head of the industry with which he 
has allied himself, is not likely to 
waste his time in dissipation, nor to 
form those habits which will render 
his hopes futile. The youth who is 
determined to get ahead knows that 
he can not afford to fuddle his brain 
with liquor, or to undermine his con- 
stitution by the use of cigarettes, and 
he realizes, too, that his reputation is 
too valuable to be endangered by 
doubtful companionships. The right 
kind of ambition is the next thing to 
the right kind of principle in keeping 
one in the safe path.—Selected. 








KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER 


Guaranteed to thresh Cow Peas and Soy Beans and not 
break over two per cent. of grain. Write for Free Il- 
lustrated Catalogue, giving in detail the superior ad- 
vantages of this machine. Requires the least amount 
of power, and produces the greatest amount of work. 
Also threshes, Oats, Wheat, Velvet Beans, Rice, Millet 
and Sorghum. Write us today. 


KOGER PEA & BEAN I1HRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tenn.: 

















—known everywhere as the standard rural telephone. 








Get your market prices direct by telephone and sell at the high- 
est price. Don’t depend on the other fellow’s word—he may be 
wrong. Make the first move now by installing in your home a 


Western -Eheciric 


TRADE MARK 


Rural Telephone 


telephone line near you, get your neighbors together and build your own 
line. 


The cost to each will be less than that of half a bale of cotton. 


Mail coupon for this free booklet giving _ 
detailed instructions for building a line. 


The Western Electric Company Furnishes Equipment for Every Electrical Need 


Mar afacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘ Bell ’’ Telephones 


SOUTHERN HOUSES: 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
DALLAS 


If there is no 


KANSAS CITY 
ST. LOUIS 
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Your name and address written in this space and mailed to our nearest house will bring complete information 
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Will Hallie Ramsay Conger, who wrote an ar- 
ticle for our Canning Special, please send us her 
address. We have a check for $5 waiting for her, 
as we announced some months ago. 





It will soon be time to begin fattening hogs, 
and the foolish farmer will again follow the all- 
corn method and the wise farmer will not. What 
have you done to prepare yourself to enter the 
wiser class? 





The cotton crop, so far as the writer has seen 
it, is opening with almost unprecedented earliness. 
If this situation is general, a great part of the 
crop is likely to be marketed early and thereby 
produce the impression that the total yield is much 
larger than it really is. We do not believe we 
risk anything in urging our readers to hold early 
pickings for higher prices. 





Every farmer who has poultry, seeds, or live 
stock to sell should consider himself a ‘‘business’”’ 
farmer. He should have his farm named and 
should have neat and attractive stationery printed 
on which to conduct all correpsondence with cus- 
tomers. It pays in many ways. In the first place, 
it impresses the would-be customer favorably; 
and it also promotes a certain feeling of dignity 
and self-respect on the part of the farmer himself. 
Name your farm, and put the name on your sta- 
tionery. ; 





Don’t forget our coming Specials: Good Roads, 
September 16; Orchard Planting, October 14; 
Winter Preparation, November 11; Next Year’s 
Farming, December 9. We want your experience 
for each of these, and offer our regular prizes: 
$5 for the best short letter; $2.50 each for the 
three next best; and $1 each for all others we can 
use in these issues. Let us hear from you. Get 
all letters to us at least ten days before date of 
publication. No letters received later than this 
will be considered. 





The response to our recent request for painting 
experiences was very gratifying indeed. The let- 
ters just piled in on us, and most of them were 
good, too,— letters telling of things that had been 
done. We feel sure that these experiences will be 
of great value to many who are expecting to paint 
soon, and we trust this will include every reader 
whose buildings need painting or re-painting. We 
have a number of letters to publish yet, and shall 
keep on reminding you that it pays to make the 
farm home beautiful. The prizes we offered were 


awarded as follows: H. E. Fant, Seneca, S. C., 
$5; W. H. Hurst, Moreland, Ga.; Mrs. W. C. 
Roosevelt, Lackey, Va.; Mrs. J. F. Clampit, Mo- 
dena, Ark.; Mrs. Cleo. C. Wofford, Madden, S. C.; 
Ida M. Long, Winston-Salem, N. C., $1 each. 





We can not too often emphasize the importance 
of sowing an abundance of cover crops this fall. 
Hay is going to sell at record-breaking prices, 
and the farmer who has no green feed growing 
next spring will be at a terrible disadvantage. 
Then, too, the necessity for having some crop on 
the land to prevent the leaching of fertility is one 
that no wise farmer will ignore. 





About the last thing any farmer should invest 
a surplus penny in, is mining stock. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer has steadfastly refused to adver- 
tise mining securities, and no paper that has re- 
gard for its readers ought to do so. In a recent 
issue of The Outlook, Mr. Albert R. Ledoux, form- 
erly President of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, correctly states the teaching of all ex- 
perience when he says: ‘‘Every dollar made in 
mining probably represent two dollars lost by 
others in mining speculation or ill-advised mine 
investments. The man who cannnot afford to 
lose a dollar should put it in a savings bank, not 
in a mine.” In other words, Mr. Ledoux admits 
that the average every-day investor loses $2 of 
every $3 put into these schemes. 





Don’t fail to read Mr. Westmoreland’s letter on 
page 17. We have repeatedly warned readers 
against buying things from traveling agents. It 
stands to reason that your merchant can sell you 
a stove or a churn or any staple article for a 
smaller per cent of profit than can the man who 
has only that one article to sell, and who must 
make enough on it to pay for his own time, for 
his outfit, and for the discount of long-time notes 
when he sells on credit. The only safe plan is to 
let these agents alone. Don’t even argue with 
them, for Uncle Cornpatch says: ‘‘The man whose 
trade is talkin’ is goin’ to get the best of it every 
time when a man who works for a livin’ starts in 
to out-talk him.” 





Our farmers are entitled to 6 per cent bagging 
and ties on their cotton, but they should have 
clean, strong, attractive-looking bales. If they 
put on an excess amount of ragged and half-rotten 
stuff, they need not be surprised to have the buy- 
ers kick. Nothing will pay the farmer better than 
to buy good, new, heavy bagging for his cotton. 
On a 450-pound bale 6 yards of 3-pound bagging, 
weighing 18 pounds, and 9 pounds of bagging and 
ties will make up the 6 per cent tare, and will 
hardly excite any opposition on the part of the 
buyers. If, however, an extra quantity of light 
bagging is put on, a bale looks disreputable and 
the farmer may lose. We have also pointed out 
heretofore that our Southern cotton is losing out 
in the world’s market because of the rotten bag- 
ging used. It costs but little more to use strong, 
new bagging, and the better impression of your 
bale will raise the price more than enough to pay 
for the increased expense. 





Speaking of ‘“‘big words,’’ take the word ‘“‘Okla- 
homa,” for example. That’s a new word. It wasn’t 
in your geography when you went to school. Yet 
when you first came across the name in reading, 
did you say: ‘“‘Why here’s a monstrous big, 
hard word, and I didn’t learn about it in school, 
and so I am just going to let it go and not try to 
find out what it means’? Of course you didn’t. 
You looked it up. You found out that Oklahoma 
was a State—or Territory perhaps at that time; 
that it. was where Indian Territory used to be; 
that it was west of Arkansas and north of Texas, 
and soon. Yet learning all this was not of much 
practical value in your farming, while it may save 
you many dollars to learn the meaning of ‘‘pro- 
tein,” “carbohydrates,” “nutritive ratio,” etc. Be- 
sides you will have more self-respect if you set out 
and learn these things instead of having to feel 
yourself ignorant whenever you see them. 


4 .. ~~ 
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Cities and States Should Enforce the Ty. 
berculin Test. 


EAR by year the evidence is accumulating 

that the great German bacteriologist Koch 

under-estimated the danger of man econ- 
tract tuberculosis from the consumption of milk 
containing the tubercle germ of cattle. The Roy- 
al Commission of London, appointed to inquire 
into relations of human tuberculosis to that of 
other animals, has recently published a notable re- 
port which makes the following statement: 

“We are convinced that measures: for sge- 
curing the prevention of ingestion of living 
bovine tubercle bacilli with milk would 
greatly reduce the number of cases of ab- 
dominal and cervical gland tuberculosis in 
children, and that such measures should in- 
clude the exclusion from the food supply of 
the milk of the recognizably tuberculosis cow, 
irrespective of the site of the disease, whether 
in the udder or in the internal organs,”’ 


The evidence for many years, even in spite of 
Koch’s dogmatic assertions, has been ample to 
prove that there is danger to children from cow’s 
milk containing the germs of tuberculosis, and 
there never has been any reason for relaxing all 
possible efforts to protect the consumers of milk 
from taking into their systems the germs which 
cause tuberculosis in cattle. 

To exclude the milk of all cows affected with 
tuberculosis from such a city as New York or 
Chicago, for instance, is well nigh impossible, at 
present; but it is desirable, and when it can be 
done it should be done. 

As for the danger from tubercle-infected milk 
in the South, it is not great. The larger cities 
are probably in greater danger, but any consumer 
of milk runs some risk unless the cows are free 
of tuberculosis. To tuberculin-test all the cows 
supplying the public or market milk of the South 
is neither impracticable nor a particularly large 
or difficult task, and should be the established 
practice instead of the exception. 

Tuberculosis in cattle can not be detected with 
sufficient accuracy to be of any value without the 
tuberculin test. With the tuberculin test it can be 
done with a 98 or 99 per cent accuracy. The 
number of cows having tuberculosis is compara- 
tively small, and the danger from a large part of 
these is not great, but human beings can and do 
contract tuberculosis from which they die be 
cause all tuberculous cows are not excluded from 
those furnishing the public or market milk of the 
South. This is all the argument needed to justi- 
fy the applying of the tuberculin test to all 
cattle supplying milk and butter for sale and the 
exclusion of the milk of all cows found tuber- 
culous by that test, from the trade. 

This is no injustice to the milk producer, but is 
simple justice to the consumer of milk. Those 
who insist on applying the tuberclin test to all 
dairy cows are not doing the milk trade an in- 
jury. Those milk producers who by their oppo 
sition prevent this protection being given to the 
consumers of milk are the ones who are doing the 
milk business the most harm, and doing most to 
discourage the consumption of large quantities of 
milk. 

But if the dairyman or the breeder of cattle is 
not moved by the just demands and rights of the 
consumers of milk there is yet another reason why 
the South should at once proceed to intelligently 
handle the problem of bovine tuberculosis. I0 
fact, if the general good does not appeal to him; if 
the thought of carrying death to innocent people 
does not move him, there is still a personal or sel- 
fish reason why every breeder of cattle in the 
South should have his herd tuberclin-tested and 
exclude all animals having the disease. The 
amount of the disease now present is not lare® 
but if allowed to go on unchecked it will increase 
until the direct losses from the disease will be 
larger than the present cost of eradicating it. In 
fact, every breeder should want, for his own gail, 
a healthy herd. He can not afford to let tuber 
culosis remain in his herd. It will be more profit 
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able to eradicate it, and the sooner that is done 
the more profitable it will be. But experience 
proves that neither the just demands of the con- 
sumers of milk and butter, nor the personal or 
selfish interests of the breeders, will suffice to 
exclude tuberculous cattle from public traffic; 
therefore the State should require a tuberculin 
test of every pure-bred anima! sold, transferred or 
shipped within the State, and this with the tuber- 
lin-testing of all cows supplying milk and butter 
for sale, would soon solve the tuberculosis ques- 
tion in the South. Such measures would not only 
stop the increase of the disease, but would prac- 
tically eradicate it in a few years. 





How the Schools Re-Made a County. 


N AN ADDRESS at Valdosta, Ga., a few weeks 
ago Prof. O. H. Benson gave a remarkable ex- 
ample of how the public school training works 

for the weal or woe of farm life. 

In 1907 he had the teachers in thirty-four rural 
schools in Wright County ask their pupils if they 
liked farm life and wished to continue in it. This 
was while the school was of the old-fashioned kind 
and gave no instruction in branches bearing on ag- 
riculture or domestic science. 

The not unnatural result was that of 164 boys, 
157 said they did not wish to be farmers, and of 
174 girls, 167 did not wish to remain on the 
farm. We will let Professor Benson tell the rest 
of his remarkable story in his own words: 

“This 1907 census of rural conditions was 
enough for me and gave me argument for ac- 
tivity along my chosen line of endeavor, and 
so I proceeded at once to have every rural 
teacher in these thirty-four schools to set to 
work at once in re-directing the education 
and interests of the child-life of the school. 
Elementary agriculture and home economics 
were taught, by effective correlation first and 
in general lessons, organizing rural life 
schools, and eventually by the teaching of 
elementary agriculture and home economics 
in regular and daily class work. After three 
years of this kind of education and directions, 
another school census was taken, and I dis- 
patched to the teachers the same kind of a 
questionaire that I had given three years be- 
fore this to the same schools and with the 
same farm homes and environments. 

“Out of 174 boys, 162 of them answered 
that they would be farmers, many of them 
stating they would be scientific, modern or 
up-to-date farmers, and only twelve of them 
insisted still on being editors, teachers, 
preachers, bankers, politicians, and Presi- 
dents. . 

“Out of 178 girls enrolled at this time, 161 
of them answered that they would be home- 
keepers, farmers, etc., of rural life, and only 
Seventeen of them still insisted upon the fact 
that they were going to town.” 





A number of Southern Senators and Representa- 
tives met in Washington last week and issued a 
Statement urging farmers to hold their cottog for 
13 cents. The statement was signed by Senators 
Owen and Williams and Representative Burleson, 
and the others present, representing seven cotton- 
growing States, concurred in it. It looks now, 
Crop and market conditions considered, as if 13 
cents would be a very reasonable price; certainly 
no Progressive Farmer reader should sell for less 
than 12 cents. This should be fixed right now by 
the whole South,—farmers, merchants, bankers, 
all interested in Southern prosperity—as a mini- 


mum price; and then all classes should stand to- 
gether to secure it. 





Doubtless, many readers of this issue will miss 
Dr. Butler’s feeding article and his ‘“‘Next Week’s 
Work on Southern Farms’; but he is out of the 
Office for a short—a very short—vacation, and 
with all the work he has had to do this year, writ- 
ing, speaking, answering inquires, and all the 
Ceaseless round of little duties which take up so 
much of an editor’s time, he has not been able to 
Prepare the articles ahead. Both series will start 
again soon, however, and we feel sure that no 


reader will begrude him a week or two of well 
earned rest. 





THE FIRST STEP IN GOOD FARMING. 





| 


farming. Land poor- 
ly broken seldom makes the | 
crop it should at anything | 
like a reasonable cost. It 
is easier and cheaper to 
make a good seed-bed with 
the plow and the harrow 
than in any other way. In 
fact, where the plow and 
harrow have not done their 3 
work properly, have left 
the seed-bed poorly pre- 
pared, it is seldom indeed 
that any later cultivation } 
completes the job. 

The plowing season is 
again approaching--the sea- 
son of deep plowing. 
Therefore, we wish again 
to call attention to the gen- 
eral need of better plows 


of plow as yet—their fields are not ready for it. 


a new plow or a new team. 
be able to do it when occasion arises. 
quit it. 





OOD plowing is the — Cae a ae 
first step in good | 3 : bas 





and better plowing. One does not have to havean outfit like this one to do good plowing. He 
can do just as good work, better probably, with two or three good horses and a good walking plow, 
for then he can give each furrow his personal attention. Comparatively few farmers need this sort 


gressive Farmer who will find it to their interest this fall to get good disk plows, good gang 
plows, good walking plows—and power to pull them—and begin doing sure-enough plowing. 
If you can’t plow a furrow eight inches deep, and of corresponding width, you need either 
You may not need to plow this deep all the time, but you need to 
Scratch plowing usually means poor farming. 








Courtesy Fairbanks, Morse & Co, 
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“What’s The News?”’ 


























Let’s Beg for No Crumbs. 


PEAKING as the son of a Confederate soldier, 
S the writer is sorry to see Senator John Sharp 
Williams—who is indeed fast winning recog- 
nition as about the strongest man in either 
branch of Congress—falling into the error of 
asking a Federal appropriation for a Confederate 
monument. We are sorry, too, to hear any talk 
of asking Federal pensions for Confederate sol- 
diers. It has been fifty years now since Sum- 
ter, and through all this time the South has 
kept its self-respect, asking no favors and 
wshing none. Let it be to the end. There 
is a fine passage in Brown’s ‘‘Lower South in 
American History” in praise of the Southerners 
who, “‘masters so long, were masterful to the last’’; 
who never fell a-whimpering in the hour of de- 
feat, but were of the mettle of the man who “goes 
on with the strong hand, and if he fights his fight 
to a finish, can turn his face to the wall and die 
and give no sign.’’ We should cherish no bitter- 
ness, but we should keep our pride. It would be 
a tragic and pitiful anti-climax to one of the 
world’s mightiest dramas, if the South, after its 
proud record of a full half-century, should now 
come a-whining for a few miserable crumbs from 
a pension-table foul with graft and fraud. If 
Federal pensions are ever to be given the few re- 
maining Confederates, or Federal money used for 
Confederate monuments, let the North first make 
the offer. But for the sake of all our dead and 
all our past, let not the South humble itself at 
this late day by begging Federal help to take care 
of the few remaining heroes who once fought our 
battles. We stand an excellent chance of gaining 
public contempt by such a policy, and no chance 
of gaining anything else. 


# 


Minor Matters of Interest. 


HE LATE Tennessee Legislature, which made 
a so bad a record in so many ways, had one 

good thing to its credit in the passage of a 
child labor law which, while not ideal, might well 
serve as a model for other Southern States. It 
prohibits the employment of children under 14 in 
shops, factories, etc.; requires the registration of 
all children under 16 who work in such places; 
prohibits the employment of children under 16 at 
a long list of dangerous employments, and pro- 
vides for a State Factory Inspector to see that the 
law is enforced. It was hoped that the Georgia 
Legislature would take similar action on this sub- 
ject, but it did not. It did pass several progres- 
sive measures, however,—one providing for a re- 
organization of the public school system; one per- 
mitting counties to increase their road taxes; a 
fertilizer inspection bill; a bill establishing a State 





live stock and sanitary department, and an up-to- 
date drainage law. 
s+ 8 

President Taft in an address assailed the tariff 
bills passed at the late session of Congress as “‘re- 
vision for politics only.”” In a caustic reply to the 
President, Champ Clark said that while Mr. Taft 
would not sign the wool bill reducing duties he 
had himself declared too high, because he had not 
had a report from the Tariff Board, he was quick 
enough to sign the Payne-Aldrich bill without any 
such information. 

zs * @ 

The portrait of Mona Lisa by Leonardo da 
Vinci, one of the world’s greatest pictures and 
valued at millions of dollars, is reported as miss- 
ing from the Louvre of Paris where it has been 
on exhibition. Why anyone should have cared 
to steal such a painting is a mystery and no clue 
to the robber has yet been found. 

ss 8 

Harper’s Weekly quotes Dr. Charles W. Eliot 
as saying “‘that the greatest phenomenon in our 
history is that different races do not blend in the 
United States unless they are near one another at 
the start. He is glad of that, because he believes 
that mixed breeds are inferior.” 

* * * 

The Canadian campaign over reciprocity is fast 
becoming one of the fiercest in the history of that 
country. Premier Laurier is still expected to win 
out, but the result is by no means certain. 

** & 

The “bright’’ tobacco growers of Virginia and 
North Carolina met last week and entered into a 
pooling agreement, pledging themselves, according 
to newspaper reports, to hold for 15 cents a 
pound. . «2 


The Farm Life School proposition was defeated 
in Durham County. Few votes were cast against 
it; but not enough voted for it to legalize a bond 
issue. 

ss 8 

Jefferson County, Alabama, in which Birming- 

ham is located, has voted for saloons again. 
* * * 

Knoxville, Tenn., adopted the commission plan 

of government by about six to one. 


A Thought for the Week. 


6 he PLAIN fact is that we love, not what is 





admirable, but what is lovable. There are 

hosts of trustworthy people who keep the 
law but are never taken to the hearts of their 
fellows, because.they lack the generosity of spirit, 
the warmth of nature, the capacity for companion- 
ship which draws us, not with bands of steel, but 
with the compelling power of sunlight. Right- 
thinking, right-feeling, and right-acting people 
keep the conscience and sanity of the world, but 
its heart is in the hands of these ardent souls 
whose sympathy flows like a fountain, whose 


presence is cheer, and whose capacity for love cov- 
ers a multitude of faults.—The Outlook. 








THE SEWING MACHINE NE OF KNOWN VALUE 


Known the world over for its Serving Qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. 


Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. for booklet F 








Guaranteed for all time. 
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MT. PLEASANT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


“Merit the Measure of Success” 


A high grade Institution for young men and boys, preparing 


Government that appeals to manliness and develops self-con- 
Accredited relations with Universi 
healthful loeation in Piedmont Carolina. 
on elevated, shad 
Total expenses for the session under 

ou want to know about the school set forth in filustrat 
ogue sent free. 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M, Prin., 


Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 


teaching, or the Junior class in college. 
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WANTED 100 YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


to prepare for Bookkeeping, Stenographic, Civil Service, Salesman- 

ship, and Telegraphy positions now awaiting them. Positions secured 
ormoney refunded. Worthy young people may learn and pay tuitionafter position is se- 

cured. Lessons by mailifdesired. Write at once for Special Offer and save $15 on your course. 


Winston-Salem, Salisbury, Wilmington, Durham, N. O. 
Southern Commercial Scheols Charleston and Greenwood, &.O. 
THE HIGHEST ENDORSED BUSINESS COLLEGE IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC. 

















** One of the very best Business Colleges in America’’—Oldest in the State and first to own its build- 
ing—one of the finest in Richmond. For catalogue and full particulars, address G. M. SMITHDEAL, Richmond, Va- 


TEACHES BOTH SEXES 
Beokkeeping, Penman- 
ship, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Telegraphy, 
&c.—three first by mail. 
No vacations. Write for 
proof that thisis.. . 
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Woman’s College, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Located in the beautiful, historic and 
cultured city of the South, Large and 
able faculties, trained in the best Univer- 
sities and Conservatories of this couvtry 
and Europe. Specialists in their depart- 
ments, 8 men, 16 women. Carefully ar- 
ranged courses ¥ study lead to the de- 
grees of B. Litt., B. A.,M.A., and B. Mus. 
Health record go Rnber tn Pg Accomoda- 
tions first class. Early application im- 


portant. Next sessivn begins September 
27th. Terms moderate. For catalogue 
and other information, address 
JAMES NELSON, M. A.. LL. D., 
PRESIDENT. 








EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers Training 
School 


A State school to train teachers for the 
public schools of North Carolina. Every 
energy is directed to this one purpose. Tui- 
tion free to all who agree to teach. Fall term 
begins September 26, 1911. 

For catalogue and other information. ad- 
dress 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, 


GREXS VALLE, N 








President, 








Roanoke Institute 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 








Our Aim: 


To make pupils comfortable and happy. 
est instru struction i 


st F 
hem os the obligations 
‘and possibilities of life. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOHN B. BREWER, President. 

















Littleton Female College 


Our fall term wll begin 
Sept. 20, 1911. 
For catalogue address 


Littleton College, - Littleton, N.C. 





INSTITUTE «6 
FOR BOYS. 60th Year. 


Prepares for College, for Business, for Life. 

A healthful atmosphere pervades this school. 
Strong Christian influences. Ideal physical envi- 
ronment. ‘‘God’s Country’’—in the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. High standards of 
scholarship. Honor system and sturdy principles 
of American manhood instilled. Athletics encour- 
aged. Investigate this school before deciding where 
to send your boy. Non-denominational, 


For eatalog, write 
= J.A.&M.H. HOLT, Principals, Box44 Oak Ridge, N.C. 
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Both 
Sexes. 
J. F. BUCHHEIT, A. M., President. 


FROANOKE COLLEGE 


SALEM, VA. 
For Men. 59th year by 


18th. Courses for 
Degrees, with Electives; high standard. Also Commer- 
jal and Preparatory Courses. Library, 24,000 volumes; 
workiee laboratories; go morals and discipline; six 
Churches; no bar-rooms. Healthful mountain location. 
Moderate expenses, considering _ superior advantages 
offered. Catalogue free. Addre 


J. A. MOREHEAD,' President. 


ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 





s Sept. 











Wilson, N. C. Fifteen in Faculty. 
Girls’ Board- | College and Prepara- | Boys’ New 
ing Schoool. tory School Dormitory 
Limited to] susie, Expression | WithallMod. 
50. Every Business. at —— ern Conveni- 
Somes care. yore low: Sie. .00. Send | ences, 





Buford College, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Limited, Select Home Colle; - for the her ‘Cultese 
of Women. Enrol} ment 100. ughly 
Cnstetion. Idi 


eal location. ‘oxcellent equipment. “splendid 
tiful campus 0! of 25 acres. 


opportunities. u 
Sanitation practically perfeet. No deaths, no ctepenent, 
no divorce in the history of the Institution, for 25 years. 
Athietics and paveteal culture em Ce : Comal 
‘oO 


Courses : 
University Bible Ca Course. Standard Four Years’ College 
Course. Conservatory advantages in Music and Ex- 





pression. Faculty of experien 8 supple- 
mented by oomalerty Lecture Corps. Nation- 
al and Internati 


application necessary 
pian. Term opens Sept. 21,1911. Write for Yearboo! 
Mr. E. @. Buford, Regent. Mrs. E.G. Buford, Pres. 








THE PROGRESSIVE 








IN AUGUST. 


The white clouds crept across the glowing sky 


Too me all the long, slow, slumb’rous afternoon 


J And little vagrant breezes wandered by, 
Too tired to set the dusty leaves a-croon. 


Insistent rose the jar-fly’s clamor shrill, 


Then sank and all was 


quietude again; 


The tall corn drooped in silence on the plain; 
The grass was brown upon the sun-parched hill. 


Within the shade the lazy cattle lay, 

Late daisies round them nodding sleefily, 

And all the wide fields seemed, like them, to be 
Waiting for sunset’s boon and end of day. 


Down where the white road through the valiey gleamed 
With fiercer heat and light, a swift car swept; 
It passed; the dust sank back to earth and slept; 
And listlessly again the landscape dreamed. 


—kE. E. 


Miller, in Harper’s Weekly. 








HOW A NEIGHBORHOOD CLUB CAN HELP. 


By Bringing the Women of the Neighborhood Together, It Can 
Not Only Help Them to Become Better Housekeepers, But Can 
Give Them Wider Opportunities for Social Intercouse and for 


Mental Development. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


PART from the courses in 
A household science given  to- 

day in our colleges and high 
schools to young people who will 
some day become parents and home- 
makers, we cast 
about for a means 
of reaching the 
tens of thousands 
of present-day 
home-makers who 
have not had the 
opportunity of 
studying house- 
hold _ problems 
from the point of 
view of present- 
day science. What chance is there for 
the woman who is still struggling 
along keeping house by traditional 
and hearsay methods? 

For the intelligent housewife there 
are books and magazines at econom- 
ical prices, or free bulletins issued 
by State departments of agriculture, 
agricultural colleges, and by the Gov- 
ernment. Within the limits of her 
own home to-day she has wider and 
more far-reaching opportunities than 
in the days of old. 


i 





MRS. F. L. STEVENS. 


What Women’s Clubs Have Done. 


Notwithstanding this enlarged 
viewpoint and broadened educational 
opportunity through readings it is 
more or less of a task for the house- 
wife, unaided and uninspired by as- 
sociation, to pursue a systematic line 
of study. For this reason I wish to 
emphasize the value of study clubs 
or neighborhood societies for women 
who are interested in the better un- 
derstanding of household problems. 
In the world at large to-day wher- 
ever there are groups of people hav- 
ing a common interest, there we find 
a more or less perfected organiza- 
tion. Thus we have organizations of 
doctors, teachers, lawyers, merchants, 
butchers, bakers, undertakers, plumb- 
ers,—this co-operative idea entering 
every trade and profession. Women 
have not been slow to appreciate the 
value of organization and here and 
there over the country for twenty 
and more years, there have existed 
groups of women gathered together 
in the interest of some line of edu- 
cational effort. At first these so- 
cieties were organized by women 
who wished to continue lines of 
study’ begun in their school days, 
which resulted in a more or less 


desultory pursuance of literary or 
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historical subjects. 


As woman's out- 


look broadened she saw possibilities, 
through organization, for the im- 
provement of church and school con- 
ditions, so we have had our mission- 
ary societies and our school leagues 


doing good efficient service for 
church and State. 
Notwithstanding the fact that 


home science subjects have been the 
last to interest organized groups of 
women, there are to-day in almost 
every city and town of the country 
one or more societies of women who 
have earnestly set about, through 
study, to improve their home condi- 
tions. 


Organize to Study Home-Making. 


Always the guardian of the health 
of her family, the housekeeper can 
do more to banish disease to-day 
than her predecessor who wielded 
the broom and scrubbing brush sim- 
ply in pursuit of the virtue of clean- 
liness. Hence, the dictum that a 
woman’s place is in her home, at- 
tending to her household duties ex- 
clusively, falls short of the mark 
when we realize that the up-to-date 
care-taker must draw upon the whole 
world of knowledge and experience, 
if she is intelligently to conduct the 


affairs of the home. The day of 
keeping house by “tradition and 
common-sense’ is past, for it has 


frequently been too much of the 
former and too little of the latter. 

Modern science has disclosed the 
fact that it is the bacterial life in 
the food, water and the air that 
causes sickness, and it is by coping 
with germs that infest milk and food 
that modern housekeepers can pro- 
tect their families from infectious 
diseases. 

Not so long ago I met a sorrowful! 
little mother who confided to me that 
she had lost three babies from chol- 
era infantum caused by unclean milk 
from her own dairy. Fancy what 
it would have meant to this one 
mother had the women of the neigh- 
borhood organized in a neighbor- 
hood society to study “How Germs 
Affect the Household.”’ 

The social side of the neighbor- 
hood organization must not be over- 
looked. We all agree that there is too 
little social life in our farm homes. 
Aside from the Sabbath church se! 
vice and occasional church society 
meetings, there is limited social OP- 
portunity for the average farm 
housewife. The neighborhood clubD 
offers rather a broader basis of meet 
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does the church, for it 
prings women of all denominations 
together, and that is good both for 
the denominational institution and 
for the individual woman. 


ments you can imagine. ‘Tar Baby” 
is made of a pillow dressed up and 
arranged so as to cast a shadow, and 
the only other stage properties are 
some bushes where ‘‘Bre’r Fox’’ lies 
low, and a tin bucket and spoon for 
“fixin’ up” the ‘“‘Tar Baby.”’ If you’ll 
write to me at High Point, N. C., and 
send the postage, I’ll cut the heads 
for you. LUCY M. COBB. 
High Point, N. C. 


ing than 


Make the Organization Simple. 


This neighborhood organization 
can and should be very simple in its 
working plan, particularly at the out- 
set. Many a womat’s society has 
come to grief because the plan of 
organization has been too closely 
modeled after societies of men. Now 
and then we find in neighborhoods 
an aggressive woman who feels call- 
ed upon to assert her power of lead- 
ership. This is always more or less 
offensive to the conservative body 
and has brought disaster to more 
than one body of workers. For this 
reason, the leadership should be as 
widely distributed as possible, espe- 
cially at the beginning. 

One of the most successful so- 
cieties I know has flourished for five 
years with a secretary as the only 
permanent officer. A program com- 
mittee at the beginning of the year 
maps out the course of study, and 
the member who presents the topic 
for discussion at one meeting is the 
presiding officer for the next meet- 
ing. This plan distributes work and 
honors alike and has the tendency to 
avoid partisanship. Our proposed 
Farmer’s Wife’s Reading Course is 
going to offer a line of study which 
should bring about the organization 
of many neighborhood clubs, serving 
a three-fold purpose—that of social 

and intellectual development as well 
as home betterment. 





THE LATE GARDEN. 


Two-Dollar Prize Letter. 


Why is it that so many people who 
work their gardens faithfully in the 
spring, will, as soon as the early veg- 
etables are done, allow the grass and 
weeds to spring up and make the 
garden patch a solid, tangled mass? 

It is possible to have a good gar- 
den all the year, though, of course, 
work and close attention are needful 
to make it good now, just as in early 
spring. 

My husband is very fond of vegeta- 
bles and takes a great deal of pride 
in gardening, consequently we have 
something to eat out of our garden 
every day in the year if we wish. 

At this season we are having an 
abundance of snap beans, both to eat 
and to can. It is so much cooler 
gathering and canning them now than 
it was early: in the season. Then, 
too, the late beans have such a de- 
lightful crispness that makes them 
so much better than the early ones. 

Early turnips, planted in the rows 
from which the early bean vines were 
pulled, are just coming in, and we 
have a nice patch of late turnips 
planted where the early corn grew. 
After a very careful trial of several 
varieties of turnips, we have found 
the White Egg quite superior to any 
other. This turnip is very sweet and 
firm and the tops excellent for salad. 

Late tomatoes are also fine and it 
is quite an easy matter to raise them, 
provided there is no severe drouth. 
We have them now from our second 
setting of plants, and they are deli- 

cious. Now is a good time to fill a 
few more extra cans, for one can 
never have too many cans of toma- 
toes. Indeed, I am such a believer in 
the health-giving qualities of the to- 
mato, that I wish to have it served at 
every meal during the year. 

The green tomatoes may be pulled 
just before frost arrives, those most 
mature being laid away to ripen and 
the others made into pickles. There 
is almost no limit to the methods of 
preparing the tomatoes for relishes, 
sweet, sour, spiced, raw or cooked, 
either alone or combined with green 
peppers, cucumbers, etc. 

The pepper plants set out eariy 
will bear until frost if the pods are 
gathered as they ripen. I gather 
mine and string it in the old-fash- 





TWO NOVEL ENTERTAINMENTS 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Have you ever been to a fagot 
party? Suppose you have one this 
month. Telephone or write to each 
of your friends, asking each one to 
bring his best story and a bundle of 
sticks. If your yard is large and 
there is no danger from fire, build 
one on the ground, and all of you 
can sit around it while the stories are 
told. As each person puts in his bun- 
dle of fagots he begins his story and 
tells it while the sticks are burning; 
the next one does likewise, and so on 
until all of the guests have had their 
turn. Ginger-bread and buttermilk, 
a picnic lunch, or fall fruits, might 
be served just where you are out of 
doors. If you have your party in the 
house, have a big open fire around 
Which you can sit on the floor and 


‘trow in your fagots as your turao 
comes. 


If you think your guests won’t 


tell Stories, have a pantomime par- 
ty. You'll have to practice one 
hight for this so as.to learn how to 
arrange your lights, and also to ‘‘lim- 
ber up” the two children who act for 


You. If yo : 7 ioned way, then I always have plenty 
sheets enity pire ge hall, put of green pepper when frost comes to 
Geend vr. ‘ed across near make into pepper sauce, mangoes and 


<figetal Hut your light on the floor 
Stand back of this. Then 

» Sette the light and sheet notic- 
- Read shadow and moving the 
a until you've found the place to 
ao light to make the clearest 
co Ow of the right size on the sheet. 
hs et small children, say from six 
Tor hang old, pantomime “Bre’r 
ai oh Rabbit and the Tar Baby,” 
rm ta reader behind the scene 
Mak . Story from Uncle Remus. 
et board heads out of large 
ks ys for Bre’r Fox and Bre’r 
the 4 Ftd the heads larger than 
ae ren 8 heads so the eye of 
.. imal will show, and fastening 
a Psa with strings around the 
sie mt org Gather up a round 
fis ne hg ‘stuffed with cotton or 
les oem mre’e Rabbit’s” tail, and 
rolled Lobe Fk ox's” of a newspaper 
Rice, and fringed on each side. 
tide of ry the audience on the other 
hon Nery sheet sees only the shad- 
.—. the pantomime, with a 
Mideos 4 afterwards by the animals, 
One of the funniest entertain- 


pickles. 

We have a patch of late corn 
growing nicely and hope to have a 
goodly supply of roasting-ears in the 
fall. 

Let us hope that all the readers of 
The Progressive Farmer will follow 
che teachings of our wide awake ed- 
itors and soon methods of gardening 
and farming will be revolutionized, 
and then our country will indeed be 
“The Glorious Southland.” 

MRS. S. C. COLEMAN. 

Fountain Inn, S. C. 





It was one of the freshman class 
who, meeting the janitor of the build- 
ing in which he had rooms, indulged 
in a callow joke. ‘‘Pretty near win- 
ter, William,” he said, jovially. ‘“‘The 
trees are getting nearly as black as 
you.” ‘“‘Dat’s true, sah,” and William 
surveyed the elms thoughtfully, as 
one seeing them for the first time. 
“Nature’s wonderful, sah, no mis- 
take. Come spring, dem trees’ll be 
almost as green as you, sah.”—-The 
Youth’s Companion. 











A MADONNA OF THE STREETS. 


This is not one of the great Ma- 
donnas, but it is one of the tender- 
est and most touching. Well has 











the artist, 
sion of mother-love on the worn face 
of the Italian peasant girl, to whom 


Ferruzi, shown the pas- 


motherhood means, first of all, a 
harder and more continuous struggle 
for the necessities of life. 

To Remove Mildew. 

Prof. Wiley, chemist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, says soap and 
chalk will remove mildew. We had 
three garments seemingly ruined 
with mildew, as it was so deep as 
to be black. We had no chalk, but 
washed them in strong suds, lifted 
them out without wringing and cov- 
ered the spots with soap and spread 
cn the grass in the sun. We thor- 
oughly wet them two or three times 
during the day and left them out over 
night. Next morning we repeated the 
washing and soaping, and by the 
third day it had all disappeared. Mil- 
dew is a minute fungus growth, and 
the washing hel»vs to break it up. 

Mks. C. 8S. EVERTS. 





Little Willie Again. 


“Pal” came little Willie’s voice 
from the darkness of the nursery. 

Pa gave a bad imitation of a 
snore. He was tired and did not 
wish to be disturbed. 

“Pa!” came the little voice again. 

“What is it, Willie?” replied his 
father sleepily. 

“Tum in here; I want to ast you 
sumpin’,’”’ said the little voice. 

So pa rose up from his downy bed 
and, putting on his bath-robe and 
slippers, marched into the nursery. 

“Well, what is it now?” he asked. 

“Say, pa,’ said little Willie, ‘‘if 
you was to feed the cow on soap 
would she give shaving-cream?’’— 
Harper’s Weekly. 





To Mend Gloves. 


First, never use silk for this pur- 
pose, as it cuts the kid, but select 
cotton the exact shade of the gloves 
and with a very fine needle button- 
hole around the rip or tear, then 
eatch together on the wrong side, 
taking one stitch at a time from one 
loop of the buttonhole stitch to an- 
other. When the rent is joined in 
this way it is scarcely perceptible 
and wears longer than if sewed 
through the glove-—The House- 
keeper. 

Most Southerners are gallant. An 
exception is the Georgian who gave 
his son this advice: 

“My boy, never run after a woman 
or a street car—there will be another 
one along in a minute or two.”— 
Sverybody’s Magazine. 


North State Life Insurance Co. 
KINSTON, N. C. 
Operates only in the two Carolinas, and has 


more Carolina lives insured than any other 
Carolina company. 
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Let Adler 


The Organ Maker 
Save You $48.75 
Take Your Own 
Time To Pay 


I Am Sweeping the Country 
Like Wildfire With My 
Direct-From-Factory, Free= 
Home-Trial Retling. Plan, 
It Will Pay You To Read 
Every Word Below! . 





All Records Broken in the Most 
Stupendous Nation-wide Sale of Organs 
Ever Known—Competition Entirely 
Swept Away by My Wonderful Offer. 


{ I am the man who made the **Adler’’ a 

household word; more than 75,000 of these famous 
organs are now in the homes of the people. You 
have been reading my ra announcements, ‘and 
the time has arrived—right this very day—for 

ou to send for my Wonderful Free Organ Catalog. 
i want you to learn how you can have the World’s 
Best Organ—winner of highest prize at’ the St. 
Louis World’s Fair—sent right to your home for 
30 day’s Trial without paying a cent. 

I can and will save you $48.75 because I sell 
direct from the $500,000 Adler Organ Factory (great- 
f est in existence) at lowest wholesale factory 
prices. The Adler Plan thoroughly wrecks organ 
prices, absolutely sponging out all “in-between”, 
extra,middlemen’s profits you pay on otherorgans. 

So simple, too, to buy an **Adler’’! Just 
Catalog. Seléct the Adler Organ you 
like best; then tell me. I will ship it at once. 
Have it 2 month free. Send no money until 
you decide to buy. Then pay me fat your conve- 
nience in small pe) wan! even chase 
you interest on your small monthly payments. 
At the end of a year, if the ** Adier % fails to 
make good on every point I claim for it, J 
refund every dollar you have paid with 6% 
terest. And more: I will give you the longest 
and strongest guarantee ever Made on an organ 
~for fifty full years. You see how easy it is 





















to own_the finest organ ever © 
made. If yonhaveanoldstyle, & 
worn out organ, it ill g 

pay youtogive it away and i 
replace it with an exquis; 
itely sweet toned ‘‘Adler.’ 


© 
Mail Coupon! 
Now, Friend,you simp- 
i ly cannot aiford to buy B 
2 anOrgan until you seemy 
plan to savo you $48.75 
with your own time to 
pay. So, write for my 
+ Organ Boo i 
FRESE! 0 
or a Penny Postal will 
bring it. Address me \¥iq 
personally—right now— 


(i 
C.L.Adler,Pres’t, § 
Adler Manufacturing Co. 
Louisville, Hy. 
Also Makers of the 
ww Celebrated Southern 


Grand Pianos. 








5 8 6 OS ee es ee 
 (.L. Adier, Pres’t, Adler M’fg, Co., a 

3 3070 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 

B Send me my copy of the Wonderful | 
~ Free Illustrated Adler Organ Book. 

a § 

F NAME : 

i ADDRESS a 








Good Light 


makes night work easier. 
Rayo lanterns give the 
most light possible for 
the oil used. 

Rayo Lanterns will 
not blow or jar out. 


They are easy to clean. 
Easy to fill and light. 
Made to stand hard wear. 


You can get Rayo Lan- 
terns in various sizes, 
finishes and styles. Each 
is the best you 
can buy of its 
particular kind. 


All Rayo lanterns are 
equipped with selected Rayo 
giobes, clear, red or green, 
as desired, and wicks are 
inserted in the burners, 
ready to light. 

Dealers everywhere ; or 
write for descriptive circular 
direct to any agency of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 




















Agents wanted where the company is not now 
*epresented. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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4 d a 9 4 IS A WAGON. There ardy wa 
rn q “Thornhill” is exactly like}er; al 
running and responding toy ser 





“Thornhill” comes from thpest 
South. Our new factory recently completed this : 
“Thornhills” are turned out with each perfecht unc 
and when it has left our factory it’s the WA OF 


“Thornhills” are sold only by dealers, 
Don’t be satisfied until you find the dealer 
who sells them. He 
will be the leading 
dealer in your 
town. 






















































Exclusive Feature No. 1 


Front Bolster With Malleable Plate 


which extends the full length and is 
riveted through top plate, securing and 
multiplying the strength of top and 
bottom plate, also the entire bolster. 























Why is the 
“Thornhill” a 
wagon of superior merit? Why should you buy a ‘‘Thornhill?” 
Now we come down to brass tacks and real cold, hard un- 
dodgeable questions. We've got the answer. Look over these 
pages. Look at Five Exclusive Features, Five Points of Per- 
fection, five demonstrated arguments for the ‘‘Thornhill.” 











The ‘‘Thornhill” is a handsome wagon. §tis as du 
lightly, easily. It requires less “pull” & to start 
balanced and made to respond to the leg You v 
Wheels, box, seat—every part looks good, i¢for tha 
that makes good. Everybody who has to lumgon nee 
a trade-mark that means satisfaction, service, }ng to th 
the timber and the iron that lasts,—the perglt of ye: 


THO 


The “Thornhill” is a Southern wagon, ¥ Southe 
in the woods, for lumbermen, for truckitgvy hauli 
has no equal. Everything in the world, fri aeropla 

part. Therein is the excellence of the “Ti There ; 
defects, no cracks, leaks, dishonest timbeyfiton, " 
servative and an embellishment, not 4 @#¢ imper: 


When you buy a “Thornhill” youd cut aw 
underneath. Our years of reputaliffNG GO( 
The ‘Thornhill’ fon of S¢ 


THORNHILL WAS#PANY, 


When you buy a wagon you expect an honest job, but 
an honest job might be so crudely made that ten oxen 
would gall in the yoke to pull it. There’s got to be some- 
thing else. Let’s put on the acid test and examine the 
‘‘Thornhill” as we may say, from ‘‘stem to gudgeon.” 


The ‘‘Thornhill” runs lightly—it has a minimum of 
pulling power necessity. It has such perfection of 
adjustment in wheel, axle and skein, ‘‘hitched” up so 
accurately that it does not ‘‘drag.” That means a 
great saving of horse and mule flesh and fodder. 


There’s a lot of wood in a wagon. The basis is 
hickory, and good hickory grows scarcer every year. 
We use it in spokes, axles, neck yokes, bolster 
standards, shafts and cleats, single and double trees. 
It’s clean, tough hickory, air dried, until it is the 
criterion of tensile strength and durability. 





Then there’s the best grade of oak used in tongues, 
coupling poles, hounds and bolsters, all air dried. 


Cheapness 
of the “Thornhill” 


Exclusive Feature No. 2 


With all these superior 
Non-Breakable, Long-Sleeve points, its clean, honest perfec- 


Malleahle Skeins a tion, its durability and light 


: iit ’ sa . running qualities, the “‘Thornhill’’ 

= cotnaine the egay running quanties an costs no more than an ordinary wagon. 

# durability of the case skein and the R b “Thornhill” | lifeti 

a” strength of the steel skein, and will not a § astsa tt etume. 

i break. They are made with a long Get in touch with the dealer now or write us. 
sleeve that strengthens the axle and 


a prevents the danger of broken axles. THORNHILL WAGON Co., Lynchburg, Va. 






The sides and gate 
re Southern 
hing rene par bolsters. 
-pieces un e 

The chose Piece teen hl 
; makes it ne Q 

iit §6The box rods are pate’ 

The po and bottom sides at 

The stravs, staples 
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gy wagons, but ONLY ONE “Thornhill.” One 
‘efer; all are strong, durable, lifetime - lasters, easy 
toy service they are required to perform. The 

west and best equipped wagon factory in the 
i dthis statement possible. Here the thousands of 
echt under careful, watchful, sentry-like scrutiny 


e 
V4 OF A LIFE-TIME. 


If for any reason you can’t find a dealer Front Gear Fitted With Malleable 
who sells a “Thornhill,” write to us. Front Hand Plate 


We'll look after you. hich b ak h k 
whic races and strengthens it, mak- 
THORNHILL WAGON ; ing it practically indestructible. Avoids 


COMPANY front gear ‘‘getting out of line.’’ 


Lynchburg, Va. We are 
surrounded by 


the finest hardwood forests in the world, and buy the best 
grades of this timber at low prices. 


—N— Err 
~s Z| ——_—_———— 

































The iron in the ‘‘Thornhill” is the toughest and best that can be 
bought. The best materials, the best workmanship and the best 
machinery that money can purchase, all contributing to one great 
end—to Make Each “ Thornhill’? Perfect,—- that is why the 
‘‘Thornhill” has for years practically sold itself in scores ot 
communities. One ‘‘Thornhill” means more in the same 
neighborhood. 



















yon, ft is as durable as it is attractive. It runs 


ull” m to start, because it is perfectly adjusted, 

e leg You will be proud to own a ‘‘Thornhill.” 
od, if-for that’s the ‘“Thornhill” test—the wagon 
to hagon needs a ‘“Thornhill.” The ‘‘Thornhill” is 
vice, ¥ng to the severest tests. It’s the wagon with 
2 perlt of years of hard work. 


The first great requisite of any manufactured article is 
the faith of the makers in their product. We have faith 
in the ‘“‘Thornhill.”” We have been making it so many 
years, started it from the small beginnings, have seen 
the business grow from Littles to Bigs, that we back 
up our faith with an iron-clad guarantee that leaves 
the buyer free from any risk. 












Dealers who sell the ‘‘Thornhill” know this. They can 
pull the ‘‘Thornhill” to pieces, lay it out for your in- 
spection,—every band, bolt, nut, strap of iron—and 
satisfy the most careful buyer that it is the wagon 
to buy. | 





on, Southern manufacturers. On the farm, 
ickingYy hauling, the smooth running ‘Thornhill” 
d, fn aeroplanes, is only as strong as its weakest 
e “Tif There is no ‘‘weakest part,” no concealed 
ibe ton. The paint on a “Thornhill” is a pre- 

ot a CHE Imperfection. 


you d cut away the paint to find out what’s 
utatif#NG GOOD is your absolute guarantee. 
hill” Wen of Standard Worth. 


WASETANY, Lynchburg, Va. 


If ¢ eS RR ? 


















You do not buy a wagon fora day or a year. But 
for a lifetime. You want it to perform every task. 
It is a universal necessity. 





Our 


Guarantee 


in * 

je 

Pel) 
ot 








We GUARANTEE the 


“Thornhill’’ to give satisfaction 


\\ 









A call 


Exclusive Feature No. 4 


Adjustable Brake Lever 


With this appliance (patent applied for) the brake- 
lever can be set at any angle by simply unscrewing 
the nut and by slipping one or more cogs until the 
lever is properly adjusted, and then by retightening 
the nut the lever is perfectly rigid. A most impor- 
tant improvement, eliminating brake-lever troubles, 


even if we have to give a new wagon 










and re-inforced over the front or refund the money 
dent each end ¢ itti y 
tides hock over the ton eich 













THORNHILL WAGON CO., Lynchburg, Va. 
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Fifty Polled and Standard-bred 


Hereford Cattle at Auction 


The kind that made Ingleside famous for over 








Live Stock 








twenty years. On September 12h at my Ingle- 
side Stock Farm, near Anderson, West Virginia, 





af] 


and Datry 


mf 











I will sell at auction. in the second st+ry of my 
barn, Fifty head registered Hereford cat- 
tle, both pollea and horned—buils, cows and 
heifers, Will also sell eight or ten car loads of 
high-grade feeding steers. Write for catalogue. 
Arrange to come. Address 

Ss. VW. ANDERSON 


Blaker Mills, H 3 W. Virginia. 


Fine Registered 


JERSEY BULL 


TO PREVENT INBREEDING we offer for sale 
perhaps the finest Jersey bull in the State. A 
bull with a fine record and a handsome indivi- 
dual, and entirely safe and gentle and quick of 
ACTION. He was dropped Jan. 6, 1907. Sire, 
St. Lambert’s Rioter King; dam, Mollie Priamus. 

Such an opportunity to buy a first-class bull 
thoroughly acclimated does not come often. He 
is richly worth $600.00; we will split the differ- 
ence and make it $300.00. Write quick. Such 
opportunities never last long. Address, 


@ceoneechee Farm, Durham, N. C. 













































































Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at the head of herd, son of the 
famous Eminent, that sold at action for 
$10,000. No females for sale at present, but 
have a few choice bulls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 
cows that have made over 400 pounds butter 
in twelve months. 

Choice Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 




















Pure Bred Percheron and 
Belgian Horses 


= pave beteos oe qeotiennted a the 

pe for the southern buyer. Stallions a 
. each. Brood Mares $360 to $500 
each. Always something good to sell. 


 C. A. Alexander & Co., 
Augusta Co., Harriston, Va. 


Owing to the sale of 
Ss Cattle one of our farms we 
offer exceptional bargains in cows, bulls and 
heifers to reduce our herd. All stock register- 
ed. Call or write 


Rose Dale Stock Farms, - - - 


Pure-Bred Angus Cattle 


ANGORA GOATS OR BERKSHIRE PIGS 
| Highest breeding, lowest prices. Alreferences. 


ress 
A. M. WORDEN Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Essex Pigs, Southdown Sheep and 
Collie Pups 


For August and September shipment. 
L. G. JONES, - - - TOBACCOVILLE, N. C. 


BERKSHIRE HOGS 


I have recently purchased the great 
boar Beckon 114800, the $1500.00 son of 
Baron Duke is.st. Thisis the greatest 
boar ever brought South and one of the 
finest in the country. Prof. Detrich, the 
great swine authority, writes as follows: 

‘I think this one of the best boars of the 
breed excepting mone. Furthermore, 
I think he is the most symmetrical and 
at the same time the thickest meated hog 
that I ever saw.” This boar together with 
a recent purchase of fifteen bred sows 
gives me a herd the equal of any. 


Fifty Choice Pigs For Sale. 


Three Jersey Bull Calves at $25.00 Each. 


ALEX D. HUDSON, 


Newberry, s. C. 





Jeffersonton, Va. 



































Registered Poland Chinas 


All ages and of choice breeding, also registered 
ani stered Shropshire bucks and buck 
lambs. W. J. OWEN & Sons, Rt. 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 


Another Bunch of DUROC-JERSEY SOW PIGS. 


One boar pig. Price $8.00 each. My founda- 
tion stock, the best that could be bought. 


Dr. Livius Lankford, 189 Granby St., Norfolk, Va 


POLAND CHINA HUGS 
out of large prolific sows by great! mas- 
sive boars. All pure bred. 


T. E. BROWN, - - - Marfreesboro, Tenn, 


FOR BREEDERS High Class Berkshire wad 


aroc-Jersey Swine 
and for sale. My herds combine the best 














creasing its 
number of live hogs sent to the pub- 
lic markets will be increased. There 
already exists some prejudice against 
our hogs, much of which is justified 
by their 
can produce pork cheaper than the 
corn-growing States, but to do this 


HOW FEEDING AFFECTS THE 
PRICE OF HOGS. 

Now that the South is largely in- 

pork production, the 


poor quality. The South 


we must grow and fatten them large- 


ly on legumes harvested by the hogs. 


In other words, we must use a maxi- 
mum of these legumes and a mini- 
mum of corn, although both are nec- 


essary. Under these conditions there 


is likely to arise an additional cause 
for discriminating against our hogs. 
Hogs grown and fattened on cow- 
peas, soy beans and peanuts exclu- 
sively, do not present a satisfactory 
carcass for the packer, and he justly 
discriminates against hogs of this 


CRIMSON CLOVER A DANGEROUS 
FEED. 

Messrs. Editors: 
little about feeding clover. I think 
if you would advise every farmer not 
to feed it at all, you would save a 
good many horses for us. I lost one 
fine horse a few years back from 
clover and swore off, never to feed 
any more. I began taking your pa- 
per and read very closely after Pro- 
fessor Massey, and he praised it so 
much and said it would not kill if 
cut just as it was in full bloom. Now, 
I cut mine that way this year and 
have just lost a horse worth $250. It 
will take me a long time feeding 
clover to replace that loss. I think 
it has killed at least half that were 
fed on it as much as 30 days by 
itself. It forms a ball something like 
felt and it gets too large to pass and 
then the horse is bound to die. Some 
say sow oats or wheat with the clover 




















Courtesy South Carolina Department of Agriculture. 


THE HOGS SHOULD BE IN PASTURE 


NOW “UP TO THEIR EYES.” 





class. He probably discriminates to 
an unjust and unreasonable extent, 
but there is cause for discrimination 
against such hogs, because the car- 
cass is too soft, and we must avoid 
this if our hogs are to sell for top 
prices. The danger lies in the fact 
that if this prejudice becomes thor- 
oughly established it will be hard to 
correct it. It is, therefore, important 
that those who expect to ship hogs 
should be especially careful to put 
their hogs in satisfactory condition. 
A bad name, when once established, 
is hard to live down, and we must 
leave no just cause for discriminat- 
ing against our hogs on the large 
markets. 

We should continue to use soy 
beans and peanuts, because they are 
the best feeds; but we should also 
feed a little corn while the hogs are 
on the soy beans and peanuts and 
should feed them, at least three 
weeks, and not over four weeks, on 
one part of cottonseed meal and 
three parts of corn, after they are 
taken off the soy beans and peanuts. 
This will make an acceptable carcass, 
and one against which the packer 
can not and will not discriminate by 
reducing the price. 

We can better afford to feed in 
this way, not only because it will pro- 
duce the best carcass, but also be- 
cause it will produce the best gains 
and give the best profit. 

By all means, let us avoid estab- 
lishing an unfavorable public opinion 
regarding the quality of our pork. 
It means much to the future of the 
hog industry of the South. 





— 


If cottonseed meal is a good horse 
feed in Pennsylvania, as the Experi- 
ment Station of that State has dem- 
onstrated, why is it not good for 
Southern horses and mules? 








blood lines of the breeds 
D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 





See that cows have plenty of water. 


and it will not kill. One of our 
neighbors had his half oats, and lost 
a nice mare. It is fine for the land 
and fine feed but it has killed too 
many horses through here to fool 
with except for the land. Horses 
have died from it through here cut 
in every state you could possibly get 
it in. W. E. TURNER. 
Brodie, N. C. 





HOW DANGER MAY BE AVOIDED. 


Messrs. Editors: In a late issue, 


Mr. W. M. Gunny, of North Carolina,’ 


reports a horse made sick by the 
feeding of crimson clover hay. In 
Professor Henry’s “Feeds and Feed- 
ing,” page 202, reads as follows: 


“The blossom heads of crim- 
son clover are covered with 
minute hairs, which become rig- 
id as the heads ripen. Investi- 
gations conducted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, show that death may re- 
sult to horses when fed over- 
ripe crimson clover.’’ 


A circular from the Department 
states: 


“If over-ripe crimson clover 
is fed to horses, the bristly hairs 
(of the heads) will accumulate 
in the stomach or intestines in 
spherical balls, which are in- 
creased in size by repeated ad- 
ditions of the same matter to 
their surfaces, the whole mass 
tending to become more com- 
pact because most of the hairs, 
upwardly barbed, are constantly 
pushing toward the center, base 
foremost. When a ball has 
reached sufficient size (whether 
after a few days or several 
weeks, we have no means of 
knowing), it acts as a plug in 
the intestine, interfering with 
the vital functions, and final); 


vs 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


I want to say aj S21) 


A DIPPING TANK OR A HOG WALLOW 


| ARESO DIP NOQI 


WILL DO THE WORK | 


THERE IS NO EXCUSE FOR LOUSY MANGY 

, UNTHRIFTY PIGS. IF YOU HAVE SOME 

OF THIS KIND YOU WILL FIND IT WORTH 
WHILE TO GETOUR CIRCULAR ON 
TANKS AND WALLOWS. IT TELLS 
HOW TO MAKE THEM OF CEMENT 


- 
KRESO DIP N&I 
IS A REAL NECESSITY 
ABOUT ALL LIVE STOCK 
FOR MILLING LICE TICKS MITES, FLEAS. 
FOR TREATING SCAB, MANGE, RINGWORM, 
AND OTHER SKIN DISEASES, 
TO DISINFECT, DEODORIZE, 
CLEANSE & PURIFY. 
 ALLOF THESE USES FULLY DESCRIBED 
B INOUR BOOKLETS. WRITE FOR COPIES 
m ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR KRESODIP NO! & 
BPARKE,DAVIS & CO.j 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 
MICH. 








Opportunity 


To buy the pure bred Jersey cattle and Duroc 
swine you know you can’t afford not to have— 
the kind that will put money in yeur pocket. 
The best are cheapest—scrubs are most ex- 
pensive. 

I offer you your choice of 


75 HEAD OF JERSEY CATTLE 


Sons and daughters of H. C. Eminent 2nd, P. 
No. 2532 H_ C. (sold for $10,500) Noble of Oak- 
lands, P. No. 3909 H. C. (sold for $15,000) G. F. 
Susanne’s Lad, No. 77138 (2 son of Oxford Lad, 
dam a daughter of Caiest, P. No. 2591 H. C. with 
a milk record of 10,000 pounds a year) Many 


others as good. 
100 HEAD OF DUROC SWINE 


The Kind that Pay Dividends. 


From such sires as Orion Chief 13333 and 
King of Colonels No. 16075 for whom $8,000 was 
cffered. The kind you will be proud to own. 


All will be sold at auction September 21st, 
1911, at Maple Grove Stock Farm, Shelbyville, Ky. 


A square deal and a straight honest sale. M 
personal guarantee goes with each animal. 
Herd established by my father in 1877—always 
was the best. 


Send For Illustrated Catalog. 


James Fulton Middleton 
PROPRIETOR 
Maple Greve Stock Farm, 


SHELBYVILLE KY. 
Send bids to Bert Stafford, Shelbyville, Ind. 





SELVWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., - Charlotte,3N..C. 


PURE-BRED_BERKSHIRES 

















Lee Premier 3rd cost $1,100. His sire sold for 
1,500. His dam sold for $1,500. BUY FROM 
'HE BES? HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ages. 
Sows ®n4 gilts bred to him for sale. Im 
Registered Jersey Cattle. At head of herd, m 
ported Stockwell, Jr., son of stockwell, who 80 
at Cooper’s sale for $11,500. 








Registered Duroc-Jerseys 


Eight te ten weeks old pigs, males and females 
not akia, $10 each, including registration certl- 


ficates. High grade stock. 
Forest Depot, Va. 





RB. W. WATSON, Route L 
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_ The place to get size as well as quality. 





Saturday, September 2, 1911.] 


after a few hours of intense sut- 

fering, the horse dies from peri- 

tonitis or some related diffi- 
culty.” 

There seems no cure for this ail- 
ment. It can be avoided by curing 
crimson clover into hay at the proper 
stage for making that product. Hay 
from over-ripe crimson clover and the 
refuse left when seed is thrashed, 
should not be fed to. horses. 

It would seem from this that Mr. 
Gunn’s hay must have been over- 
ripe. It is a well known fact that 
over-ripe clover hay of any kind fed 
to horses is injurious. The circular 
referred to is Circular No. 8, Division 
of Botany, 1895. 

JAY H. AT.EXA? DER. 

Ashley, La. 


Editorial Comment: The trouble 
wth all these statements about the 
danger of “hair balls’ forming in 











Berkshire Pigs 
For Sale 
Virginia State Test Farm 


We have about forty pure 
bred pigs from two to four 
months old which we are 
offering for sale. For 
breeding and prices, address 
the manager, : : : : : 


4. C. Marshall, Saxe, Va. 
SWINE BREEDERS’ SALE 


During the Week of 


THE KENTUCKY STATE FAIR 


at the Swine pens of the State fair grounds 


Louisville, Ky., September 14 and 15 
150 HEAD 
BERKSHIRES POLAND CHINAS DUROC-JERSEYS 


Contributed by the Leading Breeders of the 
State and selected with care 

Choicest Breeding and Individuality. Champ- 

ions in the Show Ring. Herd Heading 
Boars. Animals Bred in the Purple. 
THE CONSIGNORS ARE 

BERKSHIRES—McKee Bros., G. Letterle & Son, 
J. W. Case and W. R. Whitlow, Jr. 

POLAND CHINAS—Wm. Collins, Huffman 
Bros., W. J. Owen & Son, B. T. Bishop and 
WR. Moorman, Jr. 

DUROC-JERSEYS—Col. Jas. S. Ray, Harris 
& Daniel, G. W. McKnight, A. P. Adair & Son. 
Sam Sullivan, Harry J. Fry, A. H. Hitqand 
Wheeler & Owings. 




















The sale will be held at the Fair Grounds, 
Thursday and Friday of the State Fair. Berk- 
shires and Duroc-Jerseys will be sold on Thurs- 
day, and Polend Chinas Friday. Write for cata- 
logue and information. 


KENTUCKY LIVE STOCK SALES CO., 


322 Paul Jones Building, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Col. H. L. Igleheart, Elizabethown, Ky., and 
Chas. C. Wheeler, Buechel, Ky., Auctioneers. 
Send bids to Bert Stafford, Shelbyville, Ind. 


Great Poland China Hogs 
For Sale — 





. Z I have 
‘ ne lot of pigs for sale now. Place your or- 

ers early and get first choice. I guarantee 
satisfaction or return your money. 


E.S. WRIGHT, - Sykes, Tenn. 
20 NICE DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


Ready for delivery November 1st. All 
{ a pure 
red, registered stock. As fine as I ever raised. 
Prices cheap, 
One registered Duroc-Jersey male, 2 years old, 
erfect specimen; a handsome animal, 


gentle as a kitten. 


Mrs. B. B. Robinson, Franktown, Va. 
Duroc-Jersey Bred Sows 


I now have young sows b 
red to registered boar no 
ign einem to sell at $30.00 each. Also 4 months old 
caeh 00, and extra good ones 5 months old for $15 co 
. J.W. Etchison, - - Cana, N. C. 


Black Spanish Jack For Sale 
or will exchange for automobile. Al 
h i \° so poodl 
adder, White orpington pullets; for particulars 
, M. B. Aderholdt, Crouse, ®. C 
Pure-Bred O. I. C. Pigs 


From prize winnin 
g stock. Orders tak 
September and October farrow, Single pin gone, 
or $15.00. Mated no akin hes 


ros., Route 2, Bediord City, Va. 




















the intestines of horses when fed 
crimson clover is that those who 
write ,about it give the impression 
that this trouble is peculiar to crim- 
son clover feeding, and that horses 
fed on over-ripe crimson clover regu- 
larly or generally develop the trou- 
ble. Neither impression is correct. 
These ‘‘hair balls’? form in horses 
that have never eaten a stalk of 
crimson clover, because the small 
vegetable ‘“‘hairs’’ which are abun- 
dant on crimson clover occur on 
other plants as well. 

When a large number of horses 
are fed on over-ripe crimson clover 
some few of them may suffer from 
“hair balls.”’ If the clover is cut and 
cured properly, there will be less 
trouble. Cases will also occur when 
no crimson clover is fed, but possi- 
bly they are more common when 
crimson clover is fed, especially if it 
is over-ripe. 





PEANUT HAY. 


We think there is a disposition to 
over-estimate the value of the hay 
made from the vines of the peanut. 
This hay, unless handled carefully, 
and the nuts picked by machinery, 
is apt to lose a large part of the 
leaves and, in any case, it is likely to 
be dusty from its contact with the 
ground and the manner of harvesting 
the crop. 

It is a nutritious hay when well 
saved and when run through the 
picker to free it of sand and dust, 
makes a very satisfactory feed for 
cattle and sheep, but it is doubtful 
if it should be fed to horses. If of 
the best quality and fairly free from 
dust, part of the hay ration for idle 
horses and colts might be made up of 
this peanut hay; but no hard-work- 
ing horse, especially one doing fast 
work, should receive peanut vines as 
his entire hay ration. This applies 
in some measure to all legume hays, 
but is more particularly applicable to 
peanut hay, because of the fact that 
it is always more or less dusty, which 
is very objectionable for horse feed- 
ing. Analyses differ as to its com- 
position. For instance, we give be- 
low four analyses of peanut hay: 


LET CORN BE A SUPPLEMENT TO 
THE PASTURES. 


Fall and Winter Pastures Can Yet 
Be Provided. 


Messrs. Editors: A few years ago 
I was very anxious to get started to 
raising pure-bred Berkshires, but did 
not see how I could spare the money 
necessary for the beginning. After 
debating the question for a year or 
two, I found myself no nearer the 
place than before. So I finally had 
to make an extra effort and get a 
start of pure-breds, and that is just 
what I advise the other fellow to do, 
too. Make the effort—make it now— 
and stick to it. 

After securing the start of pure- 
bred hogs, the next question, and per- 
haps the one of most importance, is 
the feed for them. It is a sad fact, 
even at this late day, that many men 
think all a hog needs is plenty of 
corn. Probably also these same men 
have their hogs confined in small 
filthy pens. There never was a great- 
er mistake. 

I have several acres of Bermuda 
grass pasture, and this is the main 
feed of the grown hogs in the sum- 
mer time. A neighbor once told me 
in July that my hogs were too fat for 
hot weather, and that I ought to feed 
them less corn, when, as a matter of 
fact, they had not had a grain of corn 
since April. 

However, there is a secret in this 
grazing business that makes quite a 
difference. You must fix the nose of 
the hog in some way to keep him 
from rooting. If this is not done, 
you may expect to see the hogs grow 
poor, besides having the grass rooted 
up. In this connection our experi- 
ence has been that it is useless to 
put rings in the noses, for they will 
lose or tear them out in a short time. 
The best way is to cut off a piece of 
the gristle on the end of the nose— 
in fact, cut off the part that you 
would put the ring through. If you 
will do this, you will never have any 
more trouble. It will not harm the 
hogs and they will then graze like 
horses and keep in good thrifty con- 
dition on grass alone. 





PEANUT HAY—NUTRIENTS IN 100 POUNDS. 





Authorities 
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know how to do, and it is time for ug 
to go at it in earnest and raise the 
hogs largely on grass and forage 
crops, and not so much on high-priced 
corn. 

The time is coming, and sooner 
than many think, when the South will 
have her own packing-houses as well 
as corn cribs, but we must have the 
hogs first. If we will raise the hogs 
there will be hog buyers in every 
town the same as cotton buyers now. 

Now, it costs no more to raise a 
pure-bred hog than it does a scrub, 
and in most cases less, and my advice 
is to raise nothing but pure-breds, 
give them particular attetnion as to 
breeding, and give them good care. 
The best ones can be sold for breed- 
ers at good prices, and the others will 
fill the pork barrel. 


Cc. W. RUGG. 
Thrasher, Miss. 


QUALITY 


Is All That Counts In A 
Cream Separator 


If you put your money into some disk-filled 
or cheap cream separator, how long will you be 
satisfied? Only untilyou find that such machines 
repeatedly lose the price of a 


SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separator 


The self-balancing Tubular bowl, hung like a 
plummet below a single ball bearing, and fed 
through the lower end, gives Tubulars twice the 
skimming force of others. Tubulars skim twice 
asclean. Dairy Tubulars have no disks. 

You will finally have a Tubular be- 
cause itis the World’s Best. If you 

et some other first, you will discard it 
or a Tubular—just as thousands of 
others are doing right now. 

A wasteful separa- 
tor is expensive, 
even asagift. We 
tell you positively 
that other separa- 
tors repeatedlylose 
the price of a Tubu- 
lar by wasting what F) 
Tubulars save. Tu- 


bulars are cheapest i yy 

in the end, wear a ' 

lifetime and are a, 

guaranteed ip 
orever by 


America’s old- 
estandworld’s 
biggest sepa- 
ratorconcern. @_ ii 
Is it not simply §} 
common sense for 
you to write us for 
a free trial of 
a Tubular? 
Other separa- 
tors taken in § 
exchange. 
Ask for cat- 
alog No. 283 





































THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Chicago, Il, San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore. 
Toronto, Can, Winnipeg, Can. 








Beattie—Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 356 ----------..-.- 


(Peanut vines) Bulletin, No. 356 


Browne & Kilgore—Bulletin, N. C. Dept. Ag. -.--- 
Henry—Feeds and Feeding ------......------ .---- 





Protein | Carbohydrates Fat 
11.75 lbs. 46.95 Ibs. 1.84 Ibs. 
10.00 ‘‘ 42.00 ‘* 3.60 ‘* 
1031 (°° 70.69 ‘ 34“ 
10.70 “ 66.30 ‘* 4.60 ‘* 








These analyses show a fair agree- 
ment as to the protein content, buta 
wide variation in the amounts of fat 
and carbohydrates. Taking the evi- 
dence available, including the experi- 
ence of feeders, it is safe to state 
that while peanut hay (with the 
peanuts removed) is considerably 
less valuable than the other legume 
hays (in which the seeds are includ- 
ed), it is superior in nutritive value 
to the grass hays and more desirable 
for feeding all farm stock, except 
horses. 





BIG HORSES MOVE SLOWLY. 


We are asked if Percheron mares 
weighing 1,200 to 1,400 pounds will 
stand the heat of the Southern cli- 
mate? Yes, if not required to go too 
fast and properly fed and handled. 
No, if made to go as fast as the 900- 
pound mule will go with a light im- 
plement. The mare will do more 
work than the 900-pound mule, but 
to do so she must be hitched to a 
larger implement that will do more 
work each time across the field, and 
allowed to go at a slower gait. If 
attached to a little implement like 
we have been using with the little 
mule and required to go as fast as 
the light mules will, without injury, 
she will not stand the heat of our 
Southern climate. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


In addition to the grass pasture 
the young ones and the sows that are 
soon to bring pigs should have some 
thing slop made from shorts or ship- 
stuff. 

Every brood sow should have a pe- 
riod of at least two months every 
year in which she is fed nothing but 
grass. This will act as a sort of 
house-cleaning for her system. This 
period comes easily and naturally af- 
ter weaning the spring litter, and 
then as she approaches farrowing 
time in the fall, begin to supplement 
the pasture with slop or some bone 
and muscle-forming feed, and after 
farrowing gradually bring to full 
feed. 

It seems to me that this way is not 
only the cheapest, but the best way 
to handle the hogs through the sum- 
mer. Of course, in the fall the peas 
in the corn fields, where these are 
fenced, the sorghum, peanut and po- 
tato patches, and ia the winter and 
spring, the rye, clover and rape, and 
all these things come along in their 
time to help out, so that the corn 
may be the least of all the feeds, and 
used principally for fattening, not as 
an exclusive ration. 

Now, the trouble with so many of 
us is, that we don’t do as well as we 












































3 tless Pai 
potiess Faints 
SAVE YOU 50 CENTS eae} = >> 
PER GALLON i — 
No reason in paying $1.75 fi 

pergallon when you can buy { 
Spotless House Paint equalito fii 
any made for $1.14 to $1.22 4h 
per gallon. Spotless Paint is MDE} 
guaranteed for five years not | 
to flake, blister, nor crack off. 
It’s weatherproof, it protects, & 
it beautifies. 





Spotless Paint is ready mixed, requires no doctor- 
ing, no thinning. Anyone can apply it. There's 
Spotless Paint for all purposes, houses, barns, roofs, 
floors. Write to-day for FREE COLOR CARD AND 


PRICE LIST which tells all about it, 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 
75 Shockoe Square, Richmond, Va. 
“The South’s Mail Order House.” 


75 DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


8 weeks to 5 months old, ofthe richest breeding 
known to the breed, such az the Colonel’s, and 
Ohio Chief strains, ready to ship, mated, no akin. 
Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 
Mulberry, - . “ Tenn. 


Mecklenburg Berkshire Farm 


Nice lot of Berkshire pigs now ready for shipment at 
two to three months old, weighing from 50 to 60 pounds 
each. All registered and pedigrees furnished. Special 
prices for September. We guarantee satisfaction. 
J.W.Nash, - - - - - 

















Wightman, Va. 


Reds Are The Best 


For the best bred Duroc-Jersey pigs and Sin- 
gle Comb Red cockerels and pullets, write 


Jno. L. Hester, - Durham, N.C. 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Every one a beauty—+the best that can be raised. 
at reasonable prices, too. Write 
DOUBLE BRANCHIFARM,{R. 2, Mocksville, N. C. 











Kansas City 


Thorough and complete course. 
tors, Sanitary Officers, Arm 


Veterinary College 


reat Demand for graduates as Practitioners, Teachers, Investiga- 
nitai Veterinarians, U.S. Inspectors. Catalog and other information sent 
on application. DR. S. STEWART, Secretary, 1380 


East 15th Street, City, Mo. 
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OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 











In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all land wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, = 
cause every purchoser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 











FARM WANTED 
In Wake, Johnston, Wilson, Nash, Franklin, 
Harnett, or Chatham County by prospective 
purchaser. Give location, character of soil, 
amount cleared land, buildings, sbipping point, 
price, etc. Address BOX 204, Raleigh, N. C. 


Farm Lands 


We sell large farms and small farms, 
pecan tracts, apple lands, peach lands, 
in South and Southwest Georgia. If 
you are interested in getting a bargain, 
write us. 


Provident Trust & Security Company 
(Land Dept.) Walton Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Farm for Sale 


6,000 acres fine farm land in the greatest cotton- 
growing county of State. Railroad runs through 
property; has fine springs; well drained nat- 
urally. Price $25 per acre; can be sub-divided 
and sold at $50 to $100 per acre. Other smaller 
farms also, and all on easy terms. Address 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Dublin, Ga. 


Virginia Farms 


We have several nice Roanoke River 
grain, grass and stock farms for sale 
at reasonable prices. Write for de- 
scriptions. 


Jeffreys, Hester & Co. (Inc.) 
Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


FINE MISSISSIPPI FARM 














4miles1.C.R. R y. 
. D. No fences required. Good schoois and churches, 
White neighbors. Buliding pikes. 40 acres cultivated; 
2tenant houses and barns. Fine soft water. Rented 
one-third and one-fourth. Half needs smail amount or 
drainage. Cost clearing and drainage about $6.00 per 
acre. Adjoining land one-half in cultivation, brings $40 
peracre. Price $5,000. For terms address owner, 


W. A. KELLY, Iuka, Miss. 


FARM FOR PROFIT @.rotina, tne 


Carolina, the 
“Nation TE che y spot.’’ Leads other localities for vege- 
tables, fruits and staple farming on small capital. Home- 





VELOPMENT CO., 823 Southern Bidg., Wilmington, N. Cc. 


Valuable North Carolina Farms 


We have several valuable tobacco, cotton and 
grain farms in Wake and Chatham counties, 
N. C., for sale. Any one desiring to buy a farm 
will do well to either see or communicate with 
us, as we will make it to their interest. Full 
description sent on application. 


A. C. HUGHES & CO., Apex, N. C. 


or Exchange 
WRITE 
W. H. Parrish, Real Estate Agent, Coats, N. C. 


75-Acre Farm 


76-acre farm in the best county in the 
right near new macadam road. Land 
high and going higher, but I will sell this farm 
reasonable, as it is two miles from our home 
farms, making it too costly for us to work. 
Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Greensboro, N. C. 


Virginia and North Carolina 
Farm and Timber Lands 


for sale at very reasonable prices. If you are 
thinking of changing your location, and wish to 
better your condition, call on or write, THE 
REALTY COMPANY OF VIRGINIA, Inc., Black- 
stone, Va., for catalogue and prices. 


BREED THE BEST 


THERE CAN BE BUT 
ONE BEST 


Why lose profits breeding and feeding 
e+ scrub hogs? Two of our 0.1.C. 

: hogs weighed 2806 lbs. We 
are headquarters for breed- 

ers. Will send sample pair 

of our famous 


O.1.C.HOGS 
on time, and give agency to first applicant. We 
oe SE likens oe 
word. The L. B. Silver Co. 
508 Citizens Cleveland, 0. 
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State 


































Write for Circulars 


U. S. Government 
inspected herd 
Established In 1863 


SSO HAY PRESS ssid fusnied. wa 


“for booklet, Watkins Hay Press Ce., Atlante, Ge. 





DON’T BE IN A HURRY TO LEAVE 
THE FARM. 


Two-Dollar Prize Letter. 


Messrs. Editors: If you have a 
little space to devote to this subject, 
I will give to your young readers 4 
little of the experience of one who 
left the farm thirty years ago, and 
for nearly as many years has been 
trying to get back. 

I left the farm at the age of six- 
teen, the life was distasteful to me, 
as it is to a great many farm-raised 
lads. I wanted the greater opportun- 
ities offered by the city. Yet, to tell 
the exact truth, it was more the gay 
life of the city folks that lured me 
away from the farm, and if the truth 
is known, it is the same thing to-day 
that is exerting its influence on our 
young people of both sexes—not the 
opportunity to make money, but the 
theaters, the hustle and bustle of a 
great city and the desire to be a part 
of it. This is strong language, I 
know, but if you who contemplate a 
move to the cities will sit down and 
examine yourselves and weigh the 
matter, you will come to the conclu- 
sion that it is the ‘‘great white way’”’ 
that lures. : 

I began by working in a large 
wholesale establishment, sweeping 
the floors and doing odd jobs. I was 
not fitted for any other work at that 
time. The salary hardly paid board, 
let alone clothes, these I drew from 
the farm until I got started. I ad- 
vanced as rapidly as ene could ex- 
pest of a farm-raised lad with a com- 
mon school education, but as my sal- 
ary grew my taste grew in propor- 
tion—in fact, in some instances out- 
grew the salary. I advanced from 
one position to another until I had 
passed entirely through the business. 
filling every position except work in 
the office, or bookkeeping, ete. 1 
went on through the selling end of 
She business and landed on the road 
selling goods, a full-fledged ‘‘dru- 
mer.’ This was the end, or as far as 
I could go in this direction, and I 
have been at it ever since. 

I may have aspired to the position 
of a “king of finance” in my younger 
days, but that idea has long ago left 
me, and in its place comes the aspi- 
ration not only to get food and 
clothes for my family, but to get 
“back on the farm.” But with ex- 
pensive tastes it is hard to save any- 
thing from a large salary earned for 
years. Just the little it requires to 
get a bit of land won’t come; the 
little surplus is often wiped out by 
sickness in the family. 

You who contemplate a change 
from the farm to the city will say, ‘‘I 
won’t get into those expensive hab- 
its, I won’t smoke at all, or if I do, 
it will be cheap cigars—I will save 
money.” These are good resolutions, 
but I have seen thousands of young 
men do just the same as I have done, 
and another thousand that would 
have made good true men on the 
farm, yield to the influence brought 
to bear in cities and go down and 
out by the way ef drink, and other 
vices more terrible. 

I know these things, my young 
friends. I have been through it all, 
and am today living as near the farm 
as I can get, hoping that the day will 
not be far distant when I can get 
back to ‘Old Mother Earth.” 

I have been a success at my line of 
work. I accomplished what I set out 
to do. I draw a good salary as sala- 
ries go nowadays, but there is no 
winter’s supply of meat in my smoke- 
house, nor will there be any pota- 
toes in the house for winter, there is 
no corn in my crib or fodder in the 
barn. I live, as we say, from hand 
to mouth, buy as we can and not get 
in debt. If I should have a long-con- 
tinued fit of sickness, or lose my job, 
where am I and my family? There 
is no use for you to tell me you would 
do differently, because you would 
not. I know human nature. I deal 





THE 


$500 


need apply 
B. 


in it every day of my life, and I know 
what you will do. So let my parting 
words be: Get a good education and 
stay on the farm. B. F. NOYES. 
DeFuniak Springs, Fla. 


and orchard work. 369 
farming lands. Eas 
crops. 


BURKE, Esq., Taylorsville, N, C. 
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& Get the Most Money ‘te 
Out of Your Lands “<=, 


= jt by making them yield the biggest possible crops. 
=<. Grain must get the nourishment that makes it 

* grow out of the soil—and the more plant food there 

4 zy, is in the soil, the quicker and bigger and more 


plentifully the grain will grow. But you must first 
put the food into the soil by liberally using 


Virginia-Carolina 
Fertilizers 


Then a big bumper crop is as- 
sured, because these fertillzers : 5 
contain the necessary elements eZ 5s 
required by the soil to prop- ik 77 la 
erly and fully mature the 5 Se 
grain. Farmers invariably 4 Bl 
find that the more Virginia- Po 
Carolina Fertilizer they \a g _ 
use, the bigger is the crop, and aN 6 
the greater their profit. Xt 
Have you gotten the latest Vir- \ 
ginia-Carolina Year Book or AI- \ 
manac, the most useful and valuable 
book any farmer or grower can read? 
Get a copy from your fertilizer dealer, 
or write to our nearest sales office and 
one will be sent you free. 


\ 
s = s 2 = 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 

Richmond, Va. Durham. N.C, 

Norfolk, Va. Charleston, S. C, 
Columbia, S. C. Baltimore, Md, 

Atlanta, Ga. Columbus, Ga, 

Savannah, Ga. Montgomery, Ala. 

Memphis, Tenn. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


cash annually for tenant, haulin 


y terms 
Only progressive farmers 


Our advertisers are guaranteed —~ 
snesannnniggns 








RIGHT NOW 


that will do the business. Write 


SALISBURY, N. C. 











Are You a Farmer? 


Then Why GUESS When You Can KNOW? 
THE DIXIE GIANT FERTILIZER MIXER 


[seer creer i settles the problem of properly mix- 
er 4 ing and screening fertilizers. You are 

4 in position to KNOW the truth and 
| are not GUESSING at it. 

You have been buying TONS of fertilizer, but— 
You have been receiving POUNDS of plant food 
The difference is in the filler, which 
is composed of worthless sand, cind- 
ers, etc. This fact sticks out like @ 
jue sore thumb:—To Get Greatest Results 

At Least Cost, You Must Mix bE 

Own Fertilizer. This can only be done satisfactorily by our DIXIE GIAN 
FERTILIZER MIXER, the cost of which is within the reach of any farmer. 
Different soils require different fertilizer. the plants must get thelr 
roportionate amount of plant food, their is a saving of time over the " 
ws process, there is a great difference in the Quality as well as the 
Quantity. These are a few of the reasons why this machine has met v0 

success. One of the leading planters of this State claims a saving of $6. 
per ton. Now is the time to mix your fertilizer for grain. _ : t 
Get our combination Seed and Fertilizer Distributer, which drills weedy 
oats and small grain of all kinds on open furrow plan and fertilizes at 

same time. 
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If these appeal to your good judgment, 
write today for descriptive literature to 


Carmical Manufacturing Co., Union City, 64 


Manufacturers of Agricultural Implements With Merit. 














Oider a “Waterloo Boy” and be # 
satisfied man. Don’t buy an engine 
because it is cheap. You contract for 
trouble when you do. Buy an engine 


Waterloo Gasoline Fngise Co. 


——— a 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 4 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a word: 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 cents; 
three months, 40 cents; six months, 70 cents; 
one year, $1.25. Each word, number, or 
jnitial (including name and address) count- 
edas a separate word. ‘Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember it 
would cost $1,600 for postage alone to send 
your ad. by letter to each home to which we 
carry it at this Jow rate. 

Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 

















Bloodhounds for sale.—W. N. Cavin, Mount 
Holly, N. C. 

Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs, $8. T.J. Davis, 
Eidson, Tenn. 

Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs, $8 each. Ralph 
Jones, Stem, N.C. 

Poland China pigs from prize-winners. 
Lindsay, Chester, S. 


Fine extracted honey. Sample for stamp. Wil- 
liam Null, Demopolis, Ala. 


For sale—3 pair goats, $6 per pair. Will 
Groome, Greensboro, N_C. 


Wanted to buy se-ond hand brick mill 
¢. B. Smith, Prospect Hill N.C. 


300 bushels Appler seed oats for sale in any 
quantity. Otto Kaufman. Walhalla, 8. C, 


Registered Percheron stallion for sale 8 years 
old, for $425. FrankCorrell, Woodleaf, N. C. 


Farm lands my specialty. If you want to buy 
describe your wants. R.E Priace, Raleigh, N ©. 


New Crimson clover seed in the chaff, $6 per 
hundred pounds. N. A. Hartsfield, Forestville, 
N.C. 











Jos. 


























For sale—McCormick Corn Binder, good as 
new. rrice $50. D. W. Throp, Rocky Mount, 
N.C. 








The Markets | 


SAVANNAH OOTTON. 


Report furnished by W.T. Williams, editor Ths 
Cotton Record. 


Week ending Aug. 28 


Snot Cotton—Good ordinary......... sie wane 
Low middling -—~~..-.......—--- 11 7-16 
po a ee joanne 12 16-18 
Good middling ...............---- 12 3-16 

Cottonseed (car lots)—per ton -—-.—. $14 to 15 

Cottonseed meal—per ton-—...._.... $23. to 25. 

Total sales, bales 14,944. 

The market is firmer at the lower level. Re- 
ceipts new crop increasing rapidly. 


RICHMOND LIVE STOOK. 


(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Manager, 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 


August 28, 1911. 




















Steers, best, per cwt.,-—-----——--=--- $5.50 to 6.00 
medium to good, per cwt., 4.75 to 5 25 
common to fair, per cwt.,....---. 375 to 425 

deifers, best, per cwt. -------—----. 5.00 to 5.25 

edium to good, per peewen= 4.60 to 5.00 
common to fair, per cwt., ------- 38.25 to 3.76 

Cows, best, per cwt., ------------———— 3.75 to 4.25 
medium to good, per cwt., ------ 3.00 to 3.50 
common to fair, per cwt., ------- 2.00 to 2.75 

Oxen, per cwt., eden U0 anes 

Bulls, per cwt., 8.50 to 4.00 

alves, extra, per CWt.,-—----—----.. 7.00 to ._.- 
medium, per cwt.,-.----------.. 5.00 to 6.00 
Dairy cows, per head. amen 25.00 to 50.00 
Hogs, best; per cwt., -—-~---------—— 7.50 to 7.45 
) DEP CW. nqcccacancacccucee «-.. [0 .... 

sows and stags, per cwt.,.------. 5.00 to 6.50 

Sheep, best, per cwt.,-------——--—--- 3.50 to .... 
common to fair, per cwt., --—---. 2.50 to 3.00 
lambs. ver cwt.,-—... -— 300 to 6.00 








Seeds for sale—Wayne County rye, Winter 
Turf oats, Rust-proof oats, Crimson clover, 
Hairy vetch, Dwarf Essex rape, all field and 
garden seeds, bulbs, ete. Z. M. L. Jeffreys, 
Goldsboro, N. C. 





To buy, sell or exchange property, address 
Northwestern Business Agency, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


For sale—Several good farms. For descrip- 
tions and prices, apply to A. G. Bobbitt, Little- 
ton, N. C. 


One No.4 Sharples Cream Separator, good as 
new, at — Rock Hill Buggy Co., Rock 
Hill, S. C. 


Farm for sale—150 acres, near 10 months high 
school. Also smaller farms. W. H. Parrish, 
Coats, N. C. 


Wakefield Farms, Cherlotte, sow thorough- 
po a" seed costing 2% times the price of 
chead seed. 


Wanted—Position as teacher in private fam- 
ily. Forreference, apply to Miss Lois Jenkins, 
Route 2, Zuni, Va. 


Berkshire pigs, 6 weeks old, $5.00 to $5.50 each. 
Alsoone Berkshire sow cheap. W. H. Long, 
Cherryville, N C. 


Fine Jerseys for sale—One cow and heifer 
calf, two heifers, so'id colors, black points. A. 
B Deans, Wilson, N. C. 


Feather beds—Buyers wanted for nice, new 
#0-pound feather beds at $10. The Stokes Fur- 
niture Co , Burlington, N. C. 


Second hand Engines and Boilers for sale from 
8to40H.P. You make the price. E. G. Jones 
Iron Works Rock Hill, S. C. 


Cabbage, Collard, Parsley, Egg plant, Pepper, 
Cauliflower, Celery, Sage and Tomato plants. 
Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


A fine lot of Barred Rock.and White Leghorn 
cockerels; twenty-five pairs fine pigeons at $1.00 
apair. Biltmore Farms, Biltmore. N. C. 


Holsteins! Holsteins! the mortgage-lifters 
forthe South. Pure-bred registered stock for 
sale by Jones & Loomis, Newport News, Va. 


Six-horse ‘‘Waterloo” gasoline engine on 
skids. Used one day; good as new; $125 f. o. b. 
Plymouth. A. Swain & Bro., Plymouth. N. C. 


Wanted, by steady young man of experience, 
position for 1912 as manager of farm, or with 
ve stock company. Address J. L. B., Box 225, 
Clayton, N C 


Registered Duroe-Jersey pigs (not related), 
‘50 each; grade pigs from large stock, $4.00 
ae. Bred sows for sale. J. H. Patterson, 
oute 8, Ashland, Va. 















































For sale—20 pairs Ring-Neck doves; 12 pairs 
White Australian doves. Wish to sell as a 
whole, or in two lots. A rare chance to own 
a rare and beautiful lot of birds. Address J. 
E trwin, East Durham. N. C 


Wanted—To buy direct from the farmers five 
to ten cars N. C. seed peanuts If you will have 
anything to offer, state when you will be ready 
to make shipment and name quantity. Hickory 
Seed Co , Hickory, N. C. 


One hundred Duroc-Jersey pigs, 8 weeks to 4 
months old, of the richest breeding. Few Du- 
roc and Berkshire mixed. Registered Durec 
boar, 2 years old. Attractive prices. W. Gil- 
liam Brown, Carthage, N. ¢. 











If you want to buy a good home cheap, in 
healthy country, with good schools and nice 
cburebes, splendid agricultural, fruit and vege- 
table lands, good water and fine stock range, 
write to Norris & McKenney Hermitage, Ark. 





1,500 farm-raised cocks, hens. cockerels and 
pullets—Buff Leghorns, Black Minorcas, White 
Wyandotte, White and Barred Rocks, White 
and Buff Orpingtons, Langsharns, Cornish 
Games, Anconas. Clarence Shenk. Luray. Va. 


Saddle Stallion: Rick Brown Stallion about 
ten years old 15 3, weight 1100 lbs. Goes ali gaits, 
lots of style and gentle. Sired by a Denmark 
horse and worth three times what we are ask- 
ing for bim. Address City Livery Company, 
Wilmington, N. C 


Wanted—A hustling man to take charge of 
farm. Grow strawberries, fruits and general 
farm products. Must be sober and married, 
as there is a nice house ontheplace. Location, 
Bladenboro, N. C. Don’t write unless you mean 
business. C.S Tait, Brunswick, Ga. 


Registered Berkshire pigs, State Farm strain, 
and as good as they grow, each; pair $10, 
f.o. b. Ft. Mitchell. Also 200 bushels Leap’s 
Prolific wheat. recleaned and clear of all im- 
purities. A fine grain and finer yielder. $1.50 
f.0. b. W.H. Crafton, Drakes Branch, Va 


Registered Essex sows in farrow, and pigs. 
Pedigrees with all pigs. Grade pigs for slaugh- 
ter; sows in farrow; pure-bred Angora goats, 
all cheap. Reversible and right-hand Disc 
plows; Guernsey buil; White Wyandotte and 
single comb Leghorn chickens; seed wheat 
pra see vetch. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, 


'* 

















For rent on shares, farm of 46 acres, 25 open. 
New cottage, wood, good water. Registered 
Berkshires, two fine cows, modern dairy barn, 





For sale—Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, 

and mature stock “Prices Pight, Cedar Lane 
stock. A 

Farm, Richlands N.C rices right edar Lane 


ee ° 


ry stock and implements. Scientific 
farming. Good market for small fruits. More 
land if able to handle. Work fortwo hustlers, 
German preferred. W. E. Jenkins, Box 1106, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Crushed oyster shells for poultry— 
ry—To further 
spduce stock, 100 pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1, 


00. They will keep. i > 
&Co., Waverly Mine onetaaer, Lachicotte 


For sale—500,000 cabba 
, ge and 50,000 collard 
ante at $1.50 per 1,000; from 5,000 to 10,000, $1.25; 
ecial prices oa large lots. The Piedmont Plant 
ompany, Greenville, S. C. 


1am now offering for sale a few A 
pril, May 
Kis Camb Moke foneel Wed "pate ie 
ode i i 
J. Spencer, Blackstone. Va. ccicdlbeksc stb 


Wanted—To bu 
y good second-hand 4-Roll Mc- 
Larmlc Husker and Shredder, with blower. 
: eferred. eee 12 
P denkins, +h vorkeva i be guaranteed. T. 














Four registered Duroc 
e pigs, 3 months old, 
fall pestis. at $10 east. end Ry pees ee 
. s old, but not registered, at 
each. C. H. Cheatham, Oxford, NC. — 





yourather beds—Mail us $10 and we will ship 
Dound pele of at s-pound leather ped gud 6- 

ows, freight prepaid. Turner 
* Cornwell, Feather Dealers, Charlotte, N. C 





Will exchange fine 
young bull dog, cost me 
wir best offer Rhode Island Red pullets, or 
must to highest bidder. I have iwo, and 
excel’ clear of one t» keep the peace. An 
th eit watch dog, but kind and af ectionate 
Va. children. Little England Farm, Hampton, 


Blanchard and Wykoff strain of S. C. W. Leg- 
horas for sale. This year’s breeders $19 per 
dozen. We keep only good layers. and these 
are from our best pens. We have 100 cockerels, 
r.ised on free range. They are large, vigorous 
fellows, and are pure white, just the thing for 
ne@ blood. $3a pair; $2 each. Little England 
Farm, Hampton, Va. 


For sale—I bought late last year 623 acres of 
land near Vass, Moore Co., N.C. I cleared last 
winter 75 acres, and have the best cotton, corn, 
peas and potatoes I ever saw grown in new 
ground. I bought with the purpose of dividing 
with some good man. This is fine land trav- 
ersed and surrounded by good roads, good 
schools, with music school, and an electric plant 
in half a mile. I offer to sell half of this land 
at a bargain which has a one horse farm cleared 
of fine land; three room house; two stables and 
erib. wae or come to see, W. J. Stephenson, 

ass. - 








Bermuda grass roots—enough to plant acre for 
adollar! Best pasture and hay grass common 
to South. Recommended experiment stations, 
Department Agricu ture, Progressive Farmer. 
Unsurpassed for work horses, milk cows, all 
domestic animals, and poultry. Once set, al- 
ways there, yet easily confined to locality. 
Grows anywhere—rich soil or barren land. 
Great soiling crop. One acre will sufficiently 
graze ten head of mules. Saves one-half corn 
or grain ration. Nothing better for building 
and keeping terraces, and stops all washes. 
Late summer and fall are best times to plant. 





Carolina Farms, Box 21, Orangeburg, S. C. 


Corn chop, per 100 pounds--.-...... 





CHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 


D. S. C. R. Sides, packed-——-..---- 10 
D. S. Bellies, acked 
D. Butts 


























Gorn. mixed 

Oats, clipped, white 
Oats, mixed 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel.... 
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Wheat bran, per 1.00 pounds.._.__.. 
rn bran, per 100 pounds-_......... 
Middlings, per 100 pounds ........... 
Hulls, per 100 p d 
tton en, pieced 


ae bt pee 
baad set 
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2 pound anncccecscescems co % 
Flour—Spriag wheat patent-—....$5.75 to 6.: 
t 5.00to 5. 
4.50 
4.75 














RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


Business in our market is quiet 
and likely to stay so until the new 
crop commences to move. A good 
many primings will be shipped to 
our market this year, but it is too 
early yet to say how the prices will 
be. At any rate, they will be high 
enough to pay the farmers well for 
their trouble in saving them. 

The weather has continued to be 
extremely hot and sultry with occa- 
sional showers of rain scattered here 
and there, but no general rain has 





+ 


fallen yet. We have no doubt that 
some very good tobacco will be made 
this year, but it is almst impossible 
to form a correct idea of the quan- 
tity of tobacco which will be raised 
this year. The worst thing which 
could happen now to the crop would 


be a long rainy spell which would. 


make the tobacco crop grow again 
and give us a non-descript and dirty 
crop. Cutting will commence in the 
bright section of Virginia next week 
and it looks like we are going to 
have more of a heavy-bodied crop, 
suitable for fillers, wrappers and ex- 
port leaf than for cigarette purposes. 


NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
Official wholesale quotations. 





ancy ---------------... --- 4%@-.--- 
Strictly prime -. -...------........ 4%@---- 

WONG. 66 ons psn cas womens ccsseneansce 4%@.... 
Maohine-picked ................... 4%@4% 
Spanish, per bushel____.____...- -$1.25 Osaca 
COWPEAS, per bushel ------_._- 2.10 Duccs 





It costs a hundred times more to 
do without The Progressive Farmer 
than it does to take it. 


Bancroft Seed Oats 


1,000 bushels. These are Genuine Select 
Seed, Thoroughly Recleaned sound 
and good. Heaviest Yielder Known. 
These will please you, at $1.00 per bashel. 
Special prices on large lots. : : : : : 


Gleawood Farm, - - Brooks, Ga. 











“That Waving Field of Wheat Was 
Once Barren Acid Land !”’ 


That’s what a farmer recently said 
who had applied Lee’s Prepared Agri- 
cultural Lime to his soil, and secured 
big yields. 


And that’s what hundreds of other 
farmers have said who have used it to 
correct sour acid land—and have grown 
bumper crops of wheat, grasses and 
clover as the result. 


For fully 77% of Southern soils lack 
lime. 


And when once your soil becomes sour 
acid and fertilizer sick, fertilizers avail 
little. 


Until you correct the cause, you can 
never secure the full effects from your 
fertilizer. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime is 
an a!kali—the opposite of an acid—thus 
it swgetens acid soils. 


esides this, Lee’s Lime does what no 
fertilizer can do. 


TEN 


When you apply phosphoric acid and 
potash, a large portion of these elements 
revert Or go back to insoluble com- 
pounds. 


In this dormant state they are worth- 
less. 

Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime, be- 
cause of its ingredients, sets free these 
elements imprisoned in your soil, insures 
the plant receiving its food. 


It binds together light sandy lands— 
opens up heavy clays. It regulates the 
consistency of your soil. 





It dissolves vegetable matter, making 
humus. 


You whose soils are lacking in lime— 
and who do without it—pay the cost 
many times over without getting the 
benefits. 


If you are interested in bigger yields, 
write us for full information and one of 
our Free Testing Outfits that will show 
if your soil is acid. Write for it NOW! 


A. S. LEE & SONS CO., Inc. 


Dept. B 


RICHMOND, VA. 














The Improved Red Ripper »—— 


—— Hay Press 












and is cheap. 


The RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all over the 
South. It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of bales automatically. 
It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the horse—makes neat, heavy bales, 
Write us for prices and easy terms. 


z SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, 


Box 98, Ocilla, Ga. - 
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Profitable Poultry 


White and Brown Leghorns, both combs; R.I. 
Reds and White Orpingtons. Stock for; sale. 
Also Italian bees. rf 

W. B. SORRELL, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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PRIZE-WINNERS 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, 
Bantams, Bronze and White Holland turkeys, 
Toulouse geese, Pekin, Indian Runner and 
uscovy ducks, White African ineas_ and 
‘ancy pigeons. Winnersat Raleigh and Char- 
lotte. Stock and eggs forsale. Circular free. 
FLYNN ELLIOTT, Rt. 6, Charlotte, N. C. 





Pp. 8. CO. Buff Orpingtons—Fertile eggs from large 

buff hens $1.00 for 15; $3.00 for 50. Broilers 50 cents 
each, 2 fine roosters reduced to $5.00. A large variety of 
the S. C. Br»swn Leghorns, 75 cents for 15 eggs. Beauti- 
ful registered Dyroovereey pigs $10; two for $18; three 
for $25. Mrs. G. W. Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 


S. C. Buff Orpingtons Exclusively 
Eggs $1.50 per 15. Young stock $1 to $5 each. 


Miss Julia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 
ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 


16 fine yearling hens and 4 cockerels, must be 
sold. $1.25 each or $6.00 per pen. Eggs from 
prize winners $1.25 per 15. 


E. M. Henley, - - - = = - Duke, N. C. 


Ss. C. W. Legnorns, 
M. B. Turkeys and 
I. Runner Ducks, 

Fawn and White 
and as good as in the country, Harshbarger 
strain, and beauties. Eggs from thesein season. 
All my stock is first-class, and I can put up some 
beautiful pens in trios or pairs of any you want. 
Read this, and write me what you are thinking 
of getting. I can please you. 
Mrs. B. B. Robinson, Franktown, Va. 


EGGS $1.50 Per Sitting of 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, 
Light Brahmas, C. I. nes, and S. C. e 
Island Reds. Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 
11. Send for folder. It’s free. 
NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
UNCLE JOE and NED, Props., 
R. F. D. 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N.C. 




















THE POULTRY YARD 
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IT PAYS TO HAVE THE BEST. 


Messrs. Editors: The interest that 
I feel in my country and the pure- 
bred live stock industry is such that 
I would I could impress every fellow 
man with the importance of breeding 
pure-bred stock and poultry and 
seeds of all kinds. Just stop a mo- 
ment, reader, and weigh the prob- 
lem for what it is worth. When we 
come to think of any one going on 
planting corn seeds taken from 
from the crib or cotton seeds taken 
from the bulk of the crop and plant- 
‘ing them on good ground, or any 
ground, and putting forth labor to 
the cultivation of these scrub seeds, 
when a little extra time in selecting 
seeds from the field at the proper 
time will greatly increase the yield, 
we know that this is for the lack of 
information. If our planters would 
take The Progressive Farmer ana 
study its teachings, they would great- 
ly improve conditions and make bet- 
ter citizens of themselves. 
farmers who are taking political pa- 
pers, but who if you ask them to take 
The Progressive Farmer will say that 


I know. 


can not afford the price or haven’t 
time to read. Until the people get 
out of this and take our best agri- 
cultural papers and bulletins and 


read them and practice their teach- 
ings, there is not much hope of a 


progressive people. 


We need to plant more small grain 
and raise more of the legumes for 
hay to feed to our stock and improve 
our land. When we think of the great 
number of people who are feeding 
expensive feed to scrub animals and 
raising a portion of this feed year 
land, 
land 

and 
scrub animals, this of itself is enough 
It is a 
proven fact to me that a person will 
make a better citizen who is a breeder 
of pure-bred animals, poultry or seed. 
I have been breeding pure-bred hogs 
and poultry and seed for several 
years, and I am more enthused today 
than I have ever been, for it has been 
that 
there is good money in hog and poul- 
try farming if started with the best 
foundation stock, and properly man- 


after year on the same 
wearing themselves and the 
out producing scrub crops 


to disgust a practical man. 


clearly demonstrated to me 





S. C. Bro 

per 15; $2.75 for 80 eggs. Chicks 2 weeks to 8 
months old $8, $5, $7, and $10, a dozen, ss to age, 
sex and quality. H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 





Barred Rocks, Black Minorcas, and S. C. R. |. Reds 


My chickens are from special matings of pure bred fowls and 


will please you. 
Write me your wants. : 


W. 0. PRUITT, - - - - 


Escecially fi 


ne lot Barred Rock cockerels. 


. + + + + Frenkiiaton, M. €. 








Pure-bred Stock at Bargain Prices 


700 White Wyandotte pullets and 300 White S. C. Leghorn pul- 
lets 50c. to $1.50. 100 


Leghorn hens $1.00 to $1.60. Cockerels of either breed $1.00 to 

00. 75 Berkshire pigs, also a few young boars and gilts. One 
Holstein bull, three years old, and two Holstein bull calves. 
Money refunded if 


is the time to place your order. 
stock is not as represented. 


Largest and Best Equipped Poultry 


White Wyandotte hens and 60 White S. C. 











Plant in the Entire South 








| IGLOE FAR R. E. CRADDOCK, Manager 


Lynchburg, Va., R. F. D. No. 1 














. Eggs $1.50 


vged. 


is no excuse for it. 
tired to hear such talk. 


12 hens, 


birds as well as good layers. 
some people will 


well or better than the 
hen! What 
people and our country? 
L. D. ROBERTS. 
Chickasaw Co., Miss. 





PNEUMO-THORAX. 
Messrs. Editors: 





I have heard a number of peo- 
tle claim that a common hen will lay 
just as many eggs as a pure-bred hen, 
but this is pure ignorance and there 
It makes me 


I have a pen of pure-bred R. I. Reds, 
and got 672 eggs from 
this pen from January 1 to April 1. 
These hens made up my first and sec- 
ond pens in Chickasaw County fair 
last season so you see they are show 
Yet 
say the common 
hens or cross-bred will lay just as 
pure-bred 
is to become of such 


Do you suppose 
that any of the members of the ever- 
increasing Progressive Farmer Fam- 
ily who peruse this poultry depart- 
ment from time to time ever have 
any chicks that, from no apparent 
cause, puff up like a balloon, or look 
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obtain fencing perfectly suited to his particular requirements. 
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AMONG the 145 styles and sizes of *‘Pittsburgh Perfect’’ Fence shown in our new catalogue, the fence user can now 


**Pittsburgh Perfect’? is the most adaptable, 


portable, durable and resultful of all wire fences, and gives absolute satisfaction because, coupled with our ripened 
manufacturing experience, it is the culmination of close and exhaustive study and 
lines of up-to-date agricultural methods and equipment. 


Open Hearth Wire, like old time iron wire, is used exclusively in “Pittsburgh Perfect’? Fence, and is galvanized with a thoro 
and even coating of pure zi; c, which resists rust for the longest time. CTRICA 


at every contact point, producing a perfect amalgamation of metals, and doublitig the stren 
is found only in “Pittsburgh Perfect’? Fence,and makes it unequaled for toughness, 


Every Rod Guaranteed Perfect 


LAWN and POULTRY pu 
Perfect’? Fence exclusively. 


All line and stay wires are 


investigation of farmers” needs along 


ugh 
LLY WELDE 


gth of the fence at the joints. This feature 
strength, and economy in weight and price. 

OUR_NEW CATALOGUE contains valuable information about wire fencing, 
. F and illustrates styles and sizes adapted to every FIELD, FARM, RANCH, 
rpos¢, Write for it now, and then look up the best dealer in your town—he handles “Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF — ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect’? Brands of Barbed Wire, Bright, A led and i 
Wire, Fence Staples, Standard Wire Nails, and ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect’’ Minas, a aoe: of poy dey anton’ 








‘HE PROGRESSIV ARMER 
like a miniature pouter pigeon? 

I know they have, for most all 
poultry raisers have this trouble to 
contend with one year or another, 
This inflated condition wil] some. 
times extend to nearly all parts of 
the body. This trouble is what jg 
known as pneumo-thorax, which in 
plain English means air in the chest, 
caused by pneumo-centesis, again jn 
English, puncture of the lung, which 
allows the air to escape into the lung 
cavity and from thence to the skin, 
causing inflammation. This congqj- 
tion can be brought about in severa) 
ways. First, it may be caused by 
tuberculosis. Second, by puncture 
with some sharp instrument from the 
outside. Third, by taking some 
sharp and hard substance into the 
crop sack, as glass, grit, crockery, 
etc., which cuts through the crop and 
punctures the lung. Should the con- 
dition exist from the first named 
cause, the cure is a prompt use of 
the hatchet, but the first thing to be 
done is to puncture the skin and q)- 
low the air to escape. This should 
be done with a pair of shears, cut- 
ting out a small slice of the skin, in 
this way making a hole that will stay 
open. 

Usually in two or three days the 
chick will be all right, but should it 
droop and show constitutional digs. 
turbance, it should be removed from 
the rest of the flock and watched. It 
may be tuberculosis, or it may be 
that some sharp substance continues 
to puncture the lung. 

UNCLE Jo. 





No Cows Allowed. 


, The following notice has _ been 
posted on a fence in Maine. 

“Nottis,— Know Kow is alloued in 
these medders, eny men or women 
letten thare Kows run the rode wot 
gets inter my medder aforesaid, 
shall have his tail cut orf by me, 
Obediah Rogers.”’ 


THE ENGINE YOU NED 











The Foos Gas Engine 
Cuts Fuel Costs ‘|, 


KEROSENE OIL can be used with 
perfect satisfaction. Thus, its cost 
of operation is one-half that of other 
engines. No other engine 4p 
proaches it for utility on the farm— 
the small but powerful FOOS is just 
what you need for peanut and wheat 
machinery. ; 

_ For cotton gins, the larger, higher 
powered engines are the choice 0 
America’s most expert mechanics 
and engineers. ‘ 

So simple, so useful, so economl- 
cal, you just can’t afford to do with- 
out it, Mr. Farmer! ; 

If we have no agent in your lo 
cality, write us for our Special Low 
Price. 


STO KDELL-MYERS ° C0. 
PETERSBURG, VA. 


——— 
143 Cents aRod 


For 22-in. Hog Fence; 15 8-4¢ for 
26-inch; 18 8-4¢ for 31-inch; 22¢ 
"for 34-inch; 25¢ for a 47-inch 
¥ 5 ae 
Fence 88e. Sold on ay’ 
trial. 80 rod spool Ideal Barb 
Wire $1.55 Catalogue free. 


KITSELMAN SROS., 
sBox 128 MUNCIE, IND. 





































































































'The Brown Fence 5 
Deptis9 Cleveland, O- 
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HOW TO GROW YOUR 
PEACH TREES. 


Messrs. Editors: There are several 
reasons why our farmers should grow 
their own peach trees instead of buy- 
ing them from:a nursery. However, 
there is considerable argument in 
favor of purchasing from the nursery 
instead of growing them yourself. 
The nurseryman knows more about 
the business and is more skilled at 
the work. If you are looking at it 
from the standpoint of cash, the nur- 
gseryman will still be ahead of you, 
as he grows such large numbers. But 
to the average farmer a_ small 
amount of money means more than a 
small amount of time. And if you 
grow your own trees from the begin- 
ning, you will always love them more 
and take better care of them than if 
you buy them from the nursery. If 
you grow your own trees you will 
know exactly what you are getting, 
and you can propagate any choice va- 
rieties that you may have on your 
place and have found best on your 
soil. 


OWN 


The peach is commonly propa- 
gated by budding, grafting hard- 
ly ever being resorted to. Direc- 


tions for doing the budding will be 
taken up in an article next spring, 
as the work is done in this section of 
the country during June. But now 
is the time to get ready for planting 
the seed. It is well known that you 
gan’t depend on the seed to produce 
trees that will bear first-class fruit, 
but you must start even the budded 
tree with seed. The seed should be 
planted from five to eight inches 
apart in rows about four feet wide. 
Plant two to four inches deep, and 
frm the soil around the seed by 
walking on the row, or by packing 
with back of hoe or shovel. Plant 
the seed during the latter part of Oc- 
tober or in November. The thick 
covering of the kernel will stratify or 
crack open during the winter and the 
little tree will come up early the fol- 
lowing spring and grow rapidly. 

Select a well-drained piece of 
sandy land. The peach specially 
likes this type of soil, and clay soils 
should never be used when this type 
can be had. The soil should be fair- 
ly rich, but not very rich. A piece of 
ground that grew a cultivated crop 
of some kind that year should be 
Selected if possible. Get the soil in 
“seed-bed”’ condition before planting 
by deep plowing and several harrow: 
ings. 

It is well known that a seedling 
tree is longer lived, more vigorous, 
freer from disease pests, and more 
able to ‘“‘knock”’ for itself than the 
budded fruit trees. They will grow 
in fence corners and among bushes, 
and still produce a vigorous tree and 
an abundance of fruit. But what 
kind of fruit is it? You know it 
doesn’t compare with the fruit from 
budded trees. Now, the seed th@igiou 
plant are to produce the sto 
root system of the future tree. 
seed from budded fruit should ndt be 
used to grow the seedlings for bud- 
ding. The seed "Qhould be gotten 
from seedling treé= or trees that 
8rew from seed. in order that you 
may obtain the best results, the seed 
Should be selected from disease-free 
trees, especially those having the yel- 
lows, as this is a very contagious dis- 
ease of the peach. Select from 
healthy trees and sound fruit always. 
Remove all the pulp from the seed, 
taking care to get every particle of 
it off, and then dry thoroughly. They 
are then ready for planting. 

In large nurseries the seed are gen- 
erally stratified during the winter by 
covering four or five inches deep 
with sand or sawdust in seed beds, 
and planted in the nursery row the 
following spring. This method isn’t 








necessary or advisable for the small 

nurseryman or the farmer in the 

South. L. A. NIVEN. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 





BANKING TURNIPS. 


Messrs. Editors: We find the tur- 
nip to be a great food plant for man, 
cattle, sheep and hogs. The Purple- 
Top Globe is a fine summer turnip. 
Plant about the last of July and first 
of August. If they do well, there’s 
always plenty when frost and early 
freezes come. Before the turnip 
freezes pull up the nicest and sound- 
est, cut off all but about 4 or 6 
inches of the top, select for your 
bank a high place on the south side 
of your garden or some building, lay 
your turnips down. Don’t bruise 
them, it will cause them to rot. Put 
the tops straight up and side-ways, 
let the banks be shaped like a potato 
bank. Put any kind of straws and 
old sacks over them and 2 or 8 inches 
of dirt. I tried this plan and had 
turnips all through the fall and win- 
ter. J. E. MORTIMER. 

Winona, Miss. 





ANOTHER GROSS EVIL OF THE 
CREDIT SYSTEM. 


Messrs. Editors: I think you have 
taken a good stand on the patent 
medicines. It looks to me like the 
stove agents will bankrupt the 
South. They have sold and deliv- 
ered about five carloads at $75 each, 
from the little town of Pontotoc. 
They are the slickest talkers I know 
of. They talk poor men into buy- 
ing against their wills. They will 
get many hard-earned cotton dollars 
this fail that poor women will drag 
their children to the field and make. 
I think you ought to devote some 
space in each issue of your valuable 
paper to tell the people how to talk 
to dead-beats. Right now while I 
write an agent is passing my house 
with two $30 stoves to pack off on 
our men at $75. 

W. E. WESTMORELAND. 

Water Valley, Miss. 


ed 


Editorial Comment.—One of the 
evils of the credit system which has 
become so securely fastened on the 
farmers of the South is the tendency 
to buy things on credit at prices far 
above what would be paid if bought 
for cash. Of course, time purchases, 
or articles bought on the installment 
plan of payment, should be at a 
higher price than cash purchases, 
but many people are induced to buy 
things on credit, and pay a double 
price, who would not buy the same 
article at any price and pay cash. 

The latest and most extensive 
means of fleecing the farmers, since 
lightning rods, sewing machines, 
etc., have been worked to the limit, 
is the selling of ranges or kitchen 
ytoves worth not over $30 to $40 at 
$75 each. 

rhe good women in the farm 
homes need these ranges and we 
would not say one word against their 
puicghase if they were bought on a 
reysonable business baisis. The 
ranges must be paid for sometime 
and since we have done without 
them for all these years, would it not 
be the part of wisdom to put off 
buying them until the time set for 
paying for them in these time pur- 
chases? Then, with about half the 
money the same range can be bought 
and the balance used for the pur- 
chase of other conveniences needed 
just as badly as the range. 

We are simply appealing for com- 
mon business sense in dealing with 
this proposition and _ protesting 
against the payment of too much 
for these ranges. 

The agents who sell these ranges 


















Double Tracking 
The Bell Highway ' 


Two of the greatest factors in mod- 
ern civilization—the telephone and 
telegraph — now work hand in 
hand. Heretofore each was a 
separate and distinct system and 
transmitted the spoken or written 
messages of the nation with no 
little degree of efficiency. Co- 
operation has greatly increased 
this efficiency. 

The simple diagram above strik- 
ingly illustrates one of the mechan- 
ical advantages of co-operation. 
It shows that six persons can now 
talk over two pairs of wires at the 
same time that eight telegraph 
operators send eight telegrams 
over the same wires. With such 
joint use of equipment there is 
economy ; without it,waste. 
While there is this joint use 
of trunk line plant by both 
companies, the telephone 
and telegraph services are 
distinct and different. The 
telephone system furnishes 





a circuit and lets you do your own | 
talking. It furnishes a highway | 
of communication. The telegraph 
company, on the other hand, re- | 
ceives your message and then | 
transmits and delivers it without | 
your further attention. 


The teiegraph excels in carrying 

the big load of correspondence be- | 
tween distant centers of popula- | 
tion ; the telephone connects indi- 

viduals, so that men, women and | 
children can carry on direct con- 

versations. 


Already the co-operation of the 
Western Union and the Bell Sys- 
tems has resulted in better and 
more economical public service. 
Further improvements and econ- 
omies are expected, until} 
time and distance are} 
annihilated by the uni- 
versal use of electrical 
transmission for written 
or personal communica- 
tion. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY! 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





One Policy One System Universal Service | 
“UNCLE SAM” says (Bulletin No. 77) T rm 
OYSTER SHELL LIME he Fa 





IS 96s PURE LIME 


and the most economical to use. 





WE say 
Let US prove it to you. 
BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO., Waverly, S. C. 


CANS oo. 


and Honey 
At Very Lowest Prices 
Aiso Labels, Solider and Supplies. We 
ship any size order. Write today for illustrated 
price list stating kind and quantity wanted. Address 


NATIONAL CAN CO., Dept.12, Baltimore, Md. 


Peach Seed Wanted 


Will buy all the seed you_can ship 
us from seedling trees. Write for 
particulars. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY COMPAAY 


POMONO, N. C. 

















are ‘“glib’ talkers and ‘“‘slick’’ 
salesmen, but even if you really 
need a range we advise that you in- 
vite Mr. Agent to go along to other 
fields and buy your range for cash 
if possiblt, but if credit is a ne- 
cessity, of your local merchant and 
save money for yourself, while giv- 
ing your local merchant and neigh- 
bor a reasonable profit. 





Yours is just a good paper; in fact, 
the best for its purpose that I have 
seen.—Taylor Brothers, LaFayette, 
Virginia. 





| POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., 


Is the Basis of All Industry. 


LIME 


Is the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime on the Farm, and get price on the 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
A postal will give you reasons, 


POWHATAN LIME CO., :: : Strasburg, Va. 








Phosphoric Acid 


Rock Phosphate] 
Natural Fertilizer 
Fifty pounds of Rock Phosphate, mixed 
with one load manure will increase your 


crop yield from 40 to 75 percent. Write 
TODAY for prices. 


Central Phosphate Company 


Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 














We have gotten out a new and enlarged Pamphiet en 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


15 pages treating the subject exhaustively. Free 
to all interested parties. Write for it to-day. 





(Made of Clay) 
The best "made, smooth and uniform, high 
grade, everlasting. Write for free pamphlet, to 


Pomona, N. C. 















A TRIP THROUGH RURAL NORTH 








CAROLINA. 
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Messrs. Editors: A three days’ jour- 
ney through Rockingham and Guil- 
ford counties was made just before 
the rains came, and I can assure you 
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REPEATING 
RIFLES 


There are many makes of hunting 
rifles, but only one thatis reliable; that’s 
the Winchester. Winchester rifles repeat. 

They don’t jam, catch or fail to extract. 
From the eleven different models of Winches- 
ter Repeaters, you can easily select a rifle 
adapted for hunting your favorite game, be it 

squirre!s or grizzly bears. Wiéinchester rifles are 


count on its being well made, safe, accurate 


















made for low, medium or high power cartridges in all desir- 
able calibers from .22 to .50, and in styles and weights to suit 
everybody. No matter what Winchester you select, you can 


Winchester guns and Winchester ammunition — the Red w 
Brand —are made for each other and sold everywhere. 


ORE THAN A MILLION WINCHESTERS ARE IN U 


crops were suffering intensely for 
want of rain. Yet where the land 
had been well prepared, and well cul- 
tivated, the crops were in far better 
condition than where poor farming 
had been done. Surely the experi- 
ences of this summer will be enough 
to teach our people to plow deep in 
preparing the soil, and plow shallow 
and often in cultivation. Some well 
cultivated fields will suffer little, if 
at all; some poorly’cultivated farms 
will make almost a total failure. 
But signs of improvement were on 
every hand. A small part of the 
roads we traveled was macadam and, 
of course, was fine. Of the balance, 
all, or nearly all was good graded 
road, and in fine shape. It was a de- 
light to sit behind a good roadster 
and travel in perfect comfort. 

There were but few homes along 
‘+the line (not more than _ three 
or four) that spoke of the splendors 





and reliable. 
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of ante-bellum days. Most of 





ROOFING, 


$9.94% PURE PROOF AGAINST 


62 \ARMCO,’ / 


Fire, Lightning, Wind, Rain 


* ee 
Cay Oe 
O.4 RUST 
. 
American Ingot Iron Roofing lasts a 
lifetime. 





n WS 
Ns: 
v It is economical, you can 
lay it yourself on any roof. 
Send for bookle W showing prices and illustrations. 
THE DIXIE CULVERT & METAL C0., Atlanta, Ga. 


the houses I noticed seem to have 
been built or remodeled during the 
last 8 or 10 years, and are built in 
good style, with ample room, and 
nicely painted. Yes, painted, and at- 


Look for the 
Trade Mark 


tractive, cheerful, inviting! Paint is 
an evidence of culture. 
> ey 4 I noticed also such an improve- 
hee RK \. ment in school buildings. The old, 


unpainted, one-room school building 
is a thing of the past. I saw many 
modern, up-to-date, attractive school 
buildings, some that would do credit 
to some of our towns. If the teach- 
ing is up to the housing, then, our 
common school work is a credit to 





TOBACCO is 


THIS FINE FLUE-CURED grown f 
sectiqn of North Carolina. ROCK AND RYE isthe 
Better try a plug le 


in yous mouth. For sale a!) over the world. 
“IT MAKES YOU 
Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N, C, 





our State. 


But I am impressed that improve- 
ment in church building, has not gone 
on apace with that of the homes and 
schools. True, we passed many neat- 
ly painted little country churches, 
but most of them looked to have been 
built by the fathers and repaired and 


eed 


in the famous Piedmont 
best chew you ever put 




















$300 an Acre 


The average price of farm land in Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia and adjacent States, as given in 
government census figures, is $25 an acre. Many 
fine farms can be bought for less. If you now have 
or can get a $25 farm, and want to make a $300 farm 
out of it plant it in Apples, peaches or other fruit. 
Since 1895 a great many fruit farms in this territory 


At an expense of about $50 an acre, mostly in 
work ($20 will cover the cash outlay), you can 
make every good acre you owa have a marketable 
cash value of $300 by 1917, if you plant Peaches, 
Apples, Pears or Plums: by 1914, if Grapes; or by 
1913, if Strawberries. But make no mistake—you 
must start right with the right kind of trees or 
plants, put them in correctly and give them perfect, 
modern, scientific care. ‘‘Fruits for the South’’ de- 
scribes Apples, Peaches, etc., that thrive in the 
South. Northern and Western conditions are quite 
different from those in the South. Kinds that suc- 
ceed best there do poorest here. For instance, in 











How to Sell Your Farm for 


Making a Fruit Farm-—the Cost, and How to Do It 


Harrison’s Nurseries, Market Ave., Berlin, Md. 


For Sale—10 Valuable Farms. 





Instead of $25 


have sold for $300 an acre—and often for $500. You 
can see the properties and the deed, and meet the 
buyers and sellers, if you wish. When your farm 
has orchards of Apples, Peaches, Pears and Plums, 
five or more years old, strawberry fields in bearing, 
or Grapes in good condition, it will be a $300 farm 
and that price will be easy to get. 

















this section the Yellow Transparent Apple grows 
well, and yields bountifully of perfect fruit which 
nearly always sells for pees prices. But many kinds 
that produce wonderful results in Northern fruit dis- 
tricts will neither grow well nor yield salable fruit in 
the South. Our little bookis unusually valuable to you 
because there is so little available information on 
Southern fruit needs. When we send it we tell you 
how to get our complete fruit planters’ guide book, 
called ‘‘How to Grow and Market Fruit,”’ worth 50 
cents, without cost. Write today. A postal will do— 
but tell us about your situation and what you are in- 
terested in. 















Write For Particulars 









painted by their children. More up- 4 
to-date and commanding church 
buildings are needed in many com- 
munities. 

Being directed to the home of mr, 
Blank one evening we drove up and 
asked if we might stay that night, 
“Get right out and come in,” gaig 
the old farmer at the gate. 

Thus wife and I were ushered into 
one of the pleasantest homes we have 
seen in many a day. 

A large grove of trees filled the 
yard, especially the front yard which ~ 
was an ample one. A nice variety 4 
of select flowers and choice shrub- — 
bery helped to beautify the approach, _ 
The house was two log rooms with © 
chimney between and rooms upstairs; | 
the kitchen and dining-hall were in © 
the rear. : 

The floor, walls, and ceiling wer 
clean, the beds, counterpanes and 
pillows were white as snow. The © 
tablecloth and napkins were of im- | 
maculate whiteness. Fried ham and ~ 
red gravy; fried chicken, brown and | 
juicy; rice, and buttermilk biscuit, 7 
brown to perfection. Just such gq / 
supper and breakfast as to suggest ” 
mother’s cooking at its best. ; 

These people read. After inquiry ” 
I learned that they take their own” 
church paper, two local newspapers, © 
Atlanta Constitution, Uncle Remus’ | 
Home Magazine, Progressive Farmer © 
and others. I asked Mr. Blank how) 
long he had lived on this farm, he re- | 
plied: “For twenty-three years.” [- 
then asked him how much land was 
in the farm; he said :‘‘About 80° 
acres; but the farm does not belong’ 
to me; I am only a renter.” I felt: 

like lifting my hat to this renter, [J 
have known many pretentious land-] 
lords who did not live nearly so well, 

Here seemed to be all the essen 
elements to a happy home. Whenf 
drove away I thought of the lines of 
Sir William Jones: 

“What constitutes a State? 
Not high-raised battlements, or 

bored mound, 
Thick wall, or moated gate!” 


Then I asked: ‘‘What constitutes: 
home?” 4 
Not brick walls, a brown-stor 
front, a large bank account, great 
wealth. But father, mother, sister, 
brother with love, contentment, an i 
the simple life. These constitute thé 
home. Still I would advise every ong 
to earnestly endeavor to come intd 
possession of a few acres of land 
upon which to anchor his own home 
Such a possession gives a man @ 
sense of independence, of manliness 
that nothing else can give. a 
F. L. TOWNSEND. 




































































































HOW TO OURE PEA HAY. 


A week or two ago Professor Mas” 
sey gave his method of curing cow=] 
pea hay. Here is how we used tO: 
do it: y 

Cut only when the vines are dry; @ 
leave in-swath till the leaves havée= 
wilted; rake into windrows, let cure | 
here until the stems begin to look® 
wilted, or until the juice will not runy 

when you twist them; put into™ 
slender cocks and leave until] 
red; then haul to the barn. 

We have made the finest sort of] 
hay this way, green, sweet, holding® 
the leaves beautifully. The only” 
extra work over the curing of clover | 
or timothy hay was to have some” 
one follow the mower with a pitch-) 
fork, and when the vines dragged UD» ™ 
as they sometimes do with a : 
growth, to spread them out evenly” 

The idea is to let the vines cure i= 
the shade as much as possible. 47 
very short time in the swath, only” 
what is necessary in the windroW) 
most of all in the cock. The time 
required varies, of course, with the) 
crop and the weather. One who has 
had experience can tell when 
stage for each operation has ; 
reached; but he can scarcely tel 
unless he has made hay. E. E. M. ~ 
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Saturday, September 2, 1911.] 





White Lead on 
the Farm 
Iron Work 


There is one 
sure and easy 
way to protect 
iron work againstrust. Give 
it two coats of red lead and 
, linseed oil, then add a coat of 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 
Pure White Lead 


and linseed oil, tinted as de- 
sired, Thatis the method used 
by architects and contractors 
for protecting the iron work 
on the largest buildings, and 
it is the one best way to treat 
every piece of iron on the 
farm. It not only affords per- 
fect protection against rust, 
but adds greatly to the ap- 
pearance of things. 
Our Free Painting Helps. We will 
send you free on request color 


schemes and miscellaneous 
painting instruc- Se 
tions. Ask for ioe 

* . 
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Helps 9613 sal 
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National ~“3>+<% : 
‘ <7 

Lead Company —~*! 
New York 

St. Levis n 
Cineinnatl San Franc 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Ph te!phia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 

















































Cleveland Chie: 
Boston 























LIGHTNING RODS 

When you buy a Lightning Rod 
"you want ABSOLUTE PROTECTION. 
‘Only a Perrect Rop will afford it. 








Made of the CHorcEst MATERIALS 
ly. The most Costly Rod Made 
d Commands the Highest Price. 


Avoid ‘‘Imitations” the GENUINE 
C B F R Stamped on the 
upling of every Rod Section 
Every foot Guaranteed. 
‘COLE BROS, L. R. COMPANY 
316 S. 7rH StREET Saint Lovis 
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MOTORCYCLES 


pay for themselves in time and 
money saved. They will take you 
to town in from one-fifth to one- 
fifteenth of the time consumed 
driving and will carrv you 


TEN MILES FOR A CENT. 
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Can be equipped with seats for 
two, or luggage carrier to carry 
anything weighing up to 200 lbs. 
They will keep the children on 

e farm.” They are the most 
economical, most durable, most 
reliable and fastest stock motor- 
cycle made. Let us prove it. 


Send for illustrated booklet, “‘Mo- 
torcycles on the Farm.” 


Harley-Davidson MotorCo. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


934 L St. 
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HAY AND CORN ARE GOING TO BE 
HIGH. 


There is Still Time for You to Grow 
Your Own Supply, and You'd Bet- 
ter Do It. 


Messrs. Editors: 
throughout the Middle West is con- 
sidered a failure. The continued dry 
weather has made it the shortest for 
years. Throughout the Corn Belt 
there has not been a sufficient crop 
harvested to feed the work stock on 
the farm let alone to supply the mar- 


The hay crop 


ket demand. In order to make up 
for this shortage, the farmers are 
preparing to cut up the corn and 


shred the stover in greater quantities 
than ever before. Corn west of the 
Mississippi River has also been badly 
damaged by the hot and dry weather. 
It is said on good authority that Ar- 
mour’s have contracted their hay for 
next year at prices ranging around 
$25 per ton. Corn is 20 per cent per 
bushel higher than it was five months 
ago, and all indications point to high 
prices of both hay and corn the coun- 
try over. 

How will this condition affect the 
Southern farmer? ‘Those who have 
been reading The Progressive Farmer 
and following the teachings of the va- 
rious agencies of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the 
experiment stations and agricultural 


colleges will not suffer. In many 
cases they will be benefited by it. 
These people have produced their 


own home supplies and will have an 
abundance of hay and corn for grow- 
ing next year’s crop with possibly a 
surplus to sell at a higher price. The 
farmers who not yet awakened 
and who growing 
without 


have 

still cotton 
producing the hay and corn 
necessary for home consumption, will 
inevitably suffer severe loss due to 
their lack of enterprise and failure 
to use improved methods. Hay is 
now retailing at $35 per ton in 
Carolinas, and in some places where 
it is sold on credit the dealers are 
asking $40. Corn is selling at whof- 
sale around $0 cents per bushel, and 
the farmer who is buying it at retail 
must pay from $1 to $1.10 per bushel. 

Judging from all reports, these 
conditions are likely to continue the 
coming year,for the supply of both hay 
and corn the country over is already 
fairly well determined, and there is 
but ‘little chance that the price will 
be reduced. There has never been a 
time in the South when mules and 
horses were higher than now. The 
price of hay has not been equaled in 
many years and corn is near the maxi- 
mum figure. For the unprogressive 
farmer who has been growing noth- 
ing but cotton there is little encour- 
agement in ‘situation. Had he 
grown these things at home, he would 
not becaused to suffer,and had he pro- 
duced a surplus he would have profit 
ed by it, but the man who must bu) 
his mules, hay and corn next year 
and in many cases buy them on cred 


are 


the 


the 


it, is in serious danger of meeting 
disaster. There is nothing but a 


gloomy situation for the farmer who 
has failed to grow his home supplies 

There is time yet to meet a part 
of this difficulty by planting grain and 


hay crops this fall. If the farmer 
would take advantage of the teach- 
ings he has been able to. obtain 


through the various agencies looking 





Between Meals 
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TAT 


Don’t deny yourself food till meal 


time. 


When that midmorning hunger ap- 
proaches, satisfy it with Uneeda Biscuit. 
These biscuit are little nuggets of nutrition. 
Each crisp soda cracker contains energy 
for thirty minutes more work. 

Many business men eat them at ten 

in the morning. So do school 


children at recess. 


They’re more nutritive than 


bread. You can eat them 
dry—or with milk. 
Uneeda Biscuit are 
always crisp and 
delightful. 


Never Sold 
in Bulk 














toward better agriculture, he will 
lant oats and vetch or crimson clover 


and thereby have a hay and grain 
‘rop by the first of next June that 
vill furnish him feed and make it 
unnecessary to pay the high price for 
hay and corn which otherwise will be 
inevitable. li belisco.es the Southern 
farmer to consider this situation seri- 
yusly, and if he nas failed to used 
improved methods, to get in line at 
once. Unless he does, it s likely to 
be with many the case of the old 
adage: ‘‘To him that hath shall be 
given and from him that hath not 


shall be taken away.” * * #* 


A good 
South 


roads will 
two 
follows: Sept. 4, 
Spartanburg, 
Easley P 7, 


Seneca, 


train 
the 


run in 
Carolina weeks, 


inaking 


next 
stops as 
Blacksburg, Gaffney; .5, 
Greenville; 6, 
Walhalla; 8, 
Anderson, 


Calhoun, 
Pendleton; 9, 
11, Abbeville, 
Newberry, Prosperi- 


SJelton; 


Greenwood; 12, 


ty; 138, Union, Columbia; 14 Winns- 
boro; 15, Chester; 16, Rock Hill, 
Yorkville. 

It costs a hundred times more to 


without 
than it 


do The 


does to 


Progressive Farmer 


take it. 








*VEN if you never sold a 
dollar’s worth of goods in 
your life, make $5 to $10 a day 
—selling our made-to-order 
suits and pants. 
This Is Your Chance To Make Money. 
suits from $3 to $10 less than other 
> better tailoring, make better 
with absolute guarantee, You 
srsell others; no work to take 
rs for us. You can not fail—our 
ine is the only line where you can 
give satisfaction or money refunded. 
) itis a snap to sell Regal Tailoring. § 
BIG MONEY—EASY WORK. 
We start you Free. Send for 
les now. We will back you with 
apital and experience—you do 
need money—we will instruct 
and you can commence making 
yatonce, Send us your name 
idress now and an outfit larger 
f}-than all others with newest samples, 
large fashion plate, tape measure 
and everything necessary will be 
sent you FREE. 
You Can Get Your Own Clothes At 
] Inside Price to advertise us. Write today 
and receive exclusive territory. If notin- 
terested show it to your friends as this is 
We Prepay too a thing to miss. The biggest 
Express Charges chance to make money. 


REGAL TAILORING CO., 260 Regal Building, CHICAGO, ILL, 


We use the Union Label on all our garments. 














Peach and Apple Trees 
2 Cents and Up 

Millions for sale to PLANTERS at WHOLE- 
SALE prices. No agents. WE save you 50% of 
the cost of yourtrees. Splended stcck. Write 
for FREE catalog. 

TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY 

Department E, Cleveland, Tenn. 
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ing plan. 
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Golden Eagle Buggy Co., 


10—12 Piedmont Ave. 


Showing, describing and pricing a 
fullline of Vehicles and Harness will 
be sent to you FREE. 
uable information on our direct sell- 
Describes in detail ma- 
workmanship 
entering into the construction of | 


Golden Eagle Vehicles 


Catalog 


It gives val- 
saved from $15 
their purchase. 


to $40 


and finish 4 
gations. 


Send for Catalog No. 
ITS FREE 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Ry > re 
Mir, Buggy Buyer 
20,060 Vehicle users have profited 
by our direct from factory to con- 
sumer selling plan and have 


You will do 
likewise after making investi- 
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TOPSOIL ~~ 
ees a 
HAROPAN SPAR 
. SSS 





Drouth Problem Solved 


WITH 


OU PONT 





cross DYNAMITE 


The ample rains of fall, winter and early spring may be drawn 
on all summer by storing them in subsoil. This is made possible by 
dynamiting the compact subsoil or hardpan, thus creating a water 
reservoir and making available fresh nitrogen, phosphorus, calcium 
and other fertilizing elements now useless. October is the time 


to subsoil. 


Write for Free Booklet 


To learn how progressive farmers are using dynamite for removing stumps 
and boulders, planting and cultivating fruit trees, regenerating barren soil, 


ditching, draining, excavating and road-making, ask 
Dynamite, No. 177 ”’ 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER CO. 
PIONEER POWDER MAKERS OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL., U. S. A 


Store-keepers wanted in every town and village to take and forward orders for dyna- 
mite and blasting supplies. Not necessary to carry stock. Large sale possibilities. Write at once 


for our Dealer's Proposition. pi PONT POWDER CO., DEPT. 177, WILMINGTON, DEL. 





for ‘‘ Farming With 
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Never Before and Never A 











There are only 5000 squares of this Corrugated Iron Roofing at this price. 
It's brand new, perfect, first-class in every respect, but Might weight. We 
bought it at a forced sale and must sell it quick. Sheets 22x24x1 in. corrugation. 
Our wrecking price only $1.25 per square, delivered f. 0. b. cars 
Chicago. On this item specify Lot No. 700 because we cannot pay freight at this 
unheard of price. Let us, however, quote you the lowest 


2 » ire 2, = ever offered in the 
Freight Prepaid Prices 550.500" xcosss 
Materials. We must 
move our surplus stock on all of our roofing materials and since we have liter- 
ally ‘‘smashed’’ prices on eyery kind of roofing material, this is your opportun- 
ity to buy what you need, at a tremendous saving. We intend to maintain our 
leadership as the largest ‘‘direct to consumer'’’ Roofing Material Concern on 
earth and we defy any competitor to meet our prices. 


o.. The-unequaled buying power, 

Our Big Advantage made possible by our eae 

buying otganization and our 

£1,500,000.00 capital and surplus—makes it possible’for us to pick up these 
“*snaps’’ and pass them elong to you. 














sheets, suitable for all covering purposes—Roofing, Siding, Ceiling, Lining, etc. 
— — << = ws oe ome 


BOOK FREE 


e 


35th & troo Sts., Chicago 
Send me, free, your 


Te a AE 


guide for roofers, ar- 


OOFING. PRICES 


SMASHED 
RUGATEDIRON, 


A Roofing Offer Like this! SS 


= on any and every kind of roofing, siding or ceiling 

We will Save You Money If you are thinking of re-roofing your house, barn, 
. - graineries, poultry houses, etc., write us and we will 

give you the benefit of our years of experience and ous best advice as to the kind end quality you should buy. 


Galvanized and Painted Coverings ¥issiiics Sen 


and cheapest in the long run, easiest to lay, tongest life, non-absorbent; fire, water and lightning proof; cooler 
in Summer, warmer in Winter; do’ not taint rain water; with ordinary care will last. lifetime. if 


GREAT mera ‘Write Today For Free Samples 


eee rs 
ago House WreckingCo. | Tell us kind of building and size, alsoask forour special low freli ht paid prices 
and clear, easily understood roofing proposition, including our BINDING GUARANTEE 

Bootng Catalog Noo, Which, for eighteen years has protected every purchaser. Your money back if any goods 
« satves A roofing § fail to meet our representation. Don't fail to send coupon for-Great Free Roofing Book. 








THIS HAMMER 
4s the only Tool you need 

—And We 

Furnish it FREE 

Witb every order for three or 
more squares of Roofing, Siding or 


Celling we give, absolutely free, one 
full-sized, first class bammer as here 
shown, Remember this 18 not, in any 
sense, a‘‘toy’’ hammer buta warrant 

ed tool made of properly tempered, 
crucible cast steel, not excelled by 
any mer on the m dze 


pay 50 

stare. Order three or more squares 
of Roofing, Siding or Ceiling and get 
one of these fine hammers, Free. 


Seam and ‘‘V’’ Crimped 
Metal Roofings are best 











tc. | GHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 
eccron____________ | FHIRTY-FIFTH AND IRON STS., CHICAGO. 


welcome to usethe plans, whether you buy our drills or not. 


have been raised by sowing oats in cotton in October, two furrows to each middle. No damage © 
tothe cotton. Write for Free Booklet. e 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Fifty Dollars Profit Per Acre 


Growing Oats and Peas with 4 


The Cole Fs" 














It has been done time and again. Youcan dolt. Plain instructions sent free. You are | 


98 BUSHELS PER ACRE 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. © 
Box 400, CHARLOTTE, N. C. | : 
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Plow Deep -Then Reap 


bigger crops from the same land. Shallow plowing 
—shallow cultivation never bring up the great store of 
plant-food which nature constantly manufactures in the' 
soil. Mules can’t put the plow in deep enough. The 
heat, the strain, the flies, the bugs prevent strong and 
constant work for man or beast. Let us tell you howa 


HART: PARR GAS TRACTOR 


will handle the traction work on your plantation at a big saving a 
mule-power. It cares 4 

nothing for flies, heat or 
dust. It eats nothing : ] 
while resting. It's sup- os : Soa Seen 
erior to steam, with less ss ; : : 
bother—same tractive pow- 
er with 4 less weight. This 
tractor plows, threshes, 
hauls wagons, grades roads, 
runs pumps for drainage 
into bayous, etc., besides 
scores of other power oper- 
ations. We have a catalog 
and a lot of new literature 
for you. When. shall we 
send it? 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
The Originators of 


Gas Tractors 



































286 Lawler St., Charles ae 





















26 Years of Service and 
Still Good Repairs Cost *1 12 


That’s the record of one of our wagons, owned by 
R. J. Rankin cf Odessa, Mo. But it’s not ules 
usual for an ‘‘Old Hickory’’ or ‘‘Tennessee. . 
Over 900,000 owners are getting that kind og 
service. Isn’t it the kind you want? Here $= 
another instance of how our gwa/ity pays @ 
long service. 


Read This Man’s Lettor: 
C. A. Rouse, Hartsfield, Ga., SAYS» 5% 
know something about the ‘‘ Tennessee 
wagon having used one for 25 years): 
and the same is still in use doing 
service every day. 


“Old Hickory” and “Tennessee” 


farm wagons are famous throughout the country. No wast ; 
ev:r gained a greater reputation. Because no better “— ‘cost 

ever been made—no wagon has ever been made better. C “ 
lumber money can buy—seasoned for years in our own a fat 
selected and re-selected—inspected and re-inspected. Skeins ae 
heavier than the ordinary, every detail beyond practical improve 

‘Old Hickory’? and ‘Tennessee’? wagons have proved their w0 
nearly a million farrners. FE 9 
ee the ‘‘Old Hickory’’ and ‘‘Tennessee’’ dealer and let him tell you 

the facts. If you don’t know him write us at once. Address 


KENTUCKY WAGON MFG, Go., (txcorporatea), 290 West ““K” Street, Louisville, & 




































